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For Abandoned | 


Military Posts Comm 





President Names Group to 
Suggest Means by Which 
Stations May Be Retained 
In Public Service | 


Utilization as Prison 
Camps Is Considered 


Attorney General Mitchell Sug- 
gests Transfer of Sufficient 
Posts to Relieve Present 
Penal Congestion 





Transfer of one or more Army posts 
from the Department of War to the De- 
partment of Justice, for use as prison 
camps to relieve overcrowded conditions | 
in Federal penal institutions, is probable, | 
the Attorney General, William D. Mitchell, | 


stated orally May 12, following announce- | — 


ment by the President that from 20 to 
30 of these posts would be abandoned in 
the interest of efficiency and economy. 

The President said that he had ap- 
pointed an inter-departmental committee 
to study the question of relinquishing the | 
useless posts on the supposition that some 
of them might be of use in public service 
other than the military branch of the Gov- | 
ernment. The announcement follows in 
full text: 

“Army Posts. About a month ago I re- 
quested the General Staff through Sec- 
retary Hurley to make a renewed study} 
of the whole question of army posts from | 
the point of view of gaining the maxi-| 
mum efficiency through the concentration | 
of the Army, and the important purpose | 
of economy in the War Department. The 
Staff has insisted for great numbers of! 
years that the Army must be more largely | 
concentrated if it is to be the most effec- 
tive body, and it becomes even more nec- | 
essary now in view of the very large nuin- | 
ber of subsidiary mechanical services, such 
as aviation, and so on. 


Others Scheduled to Go 


“We have actually abandoned 13 posts 
during the past two years. The Staff will 
prebably report between 20 or 30 more | 
pusts that should be abandoned if we are} 
to have the most effective Army and if} 
we are to accomplish Some very consider- | 
able economies. | 


“With view to the maximum public use of | 
this equipment I have appointed a com- | 
mittee representing the Army, the De- 
partment of Justice, the Department of 
Agriculture, and the Veterans’ Bureau to 
study these proposed abandonments and 
see which of them could be used by other 
departments of the Government with 
view to saving of construction and other | 
economies in those departments, as those | 
agencies must expand from time to time. | 
There are some of these posts that might | 
be of very great value to the States for | 
institutional purposes—educational or 
otherwise. It would relieve the feeling of | 
deprivation of the local communities if | 
these posts could be adapted to some other 
public purposes. We are, therefore, en- 


_ deavoring to work out the program in such 


a fashion as to create as little hardship 
as possible and will effect economies in 
many directions.” 


Posts So Far Abandoned | 


The 13 Army posts which have been 
abandoned during the past two years, as} 
announced by President Hoover on May 
12, were made public by the War Depart- 
ment as follows: 

Clover Field, Calif.; Camp Lawrence J.} 
Hearn, Calif.; United States Disciplinary 
Barracks, Ft. Leavenworth, Kans.; Love 
Field, Fla.; Ross Field, Calif.; Fort Seward, 
Alaska; Camp Gatun, P. C. Z.; Kindley 
Field, P. I.; Eldridge Field, P. I. The 
remainder are under a “caretaker status”; 
they are: Fort Andrews ,Mass.; Fort Rod- 
man, Mass.; Fort Strong, Mass., and Fort 
Casey, Wash. Fort Rodman will not be 
under a caretaker status until June. 

The Department of Justice, the Attorney 
General declared, has no definite plans as 
to the matter, but will enter deliberations 
with representatives of the Departments 
of War and Agriculture and of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, to determine whether use 


{Continued on Page 3, Column 3.] 


Rulings Are Issued 
For Oleomargarine 





Recent Legislation by Congress 
Is Made Effective 


Amended regulations governing the pro- 
duction, sale and taxing of oleomargarine, 
pursuant to legislation enacted during the 
last session of Congress, were promulgated | 
May 12 by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Andrew W. Mellon. 

In a new Treasury 
4313), bearing the signature of David} 
Burnet, Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, and approved by Secretary Mellon, 
collectors of internal revenue and others 
concerned were apprised of the changed 
regulations. Drafting of the new code} 
followed hearings held at the Bureau sev- | 
eral months ago, as to certain of the pro- | 
visions, with particular reference to the | 
use of palm oil as an ingredient or color- 
ing. (Full text of the decision is pub- 
lished on page 4.) 

The law provides that a tax of one-| 
fourth of 1 cent per pound shall be as- | 
sessed against the manufacturer of oleo- 
margarine, “except that such tax shall 
be at the rate of 10 cents per pound in 
the case of oleomargarine which is yel- 
low in color.” A definite formula by which 
the color of the product, and as a conse- | 
quence, the rate of tax, shall be ascer- 
tained, is set forth both in the law and} 
in the amended regulations. 

It was explained orally at the Bureau 
that at formal hearings held before the 
Committees om Agriculture of both the! 
Senate and the House, an issue was raised 
as to the use of palm oil in oleomargarine. | 
It was contended by certain producers 
that palm oil, although it did give the 
commodity a yellowish tint, actually was | 
an ingredient and not a coloring, and | 
therefore was subject to the lower rate} 
of one-fourth of 1 cent per pound. The/ 


decision (T. D. 





*law as passed, however, specified that any | 


oleomargarine yellow in color is taxable | 
at the rate of 10 cents per pound. 
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Flow o f Icebergs to Be Studied 
On Arctic Flight of ‘Zeppelin’ 
ander Smith of Coast Guard Designated 
As Observer on Polar Expedition 


Copyright 1931, by 
States Daily Publishing 





I ESIGNATION of Lieut. Comdr. 

Edward H. Smith, of the Coast 
Guard as the official representative of 
the United States Government aboard 
the “Graf Zeppelin” in its North Pole 
flight this Summer was announced May 
12 by Rear Admiral Frederick C. Billard, 
Commandant of the United States Coast 
Guard. Admiral Billard described Com- 
mander Smith as this country’s out- 
standing oceanographer. 

“We expect that from Commander 
Smith’s observations there will be gained 
a vast fund of valuable information,” 
said Admiral Billard. “It will be valu- 
able from scientific considerations in 
that it will help us better to understand 
some of the meteorological conditions, 
and obviously it will be immensely im- 
portant in the protection of life and 
property in the trans-Atlantic shipping 
lanes. 

“There is not a better equipped man 
in this country and there are few better 
in the world in the science of oceano- 
grophy than Commander Smith, and it 


Army Air Maneuvers 
To Test Theories on 
Protection of Coast 


Ability of Commercial Avia- 
tion Industry to Meet Mili- 
tary Needs Also Will Be 
Given Trial 


Practical tests of the Army’s theories of 
coast defense, the Air Corps’ equipment 
and organization, and the liability of the 
Nation's commercial aviation industry to 
meet military demands will be provided 
during the defense exercise of the Air 


| Corps in the eastern half of the country 


during the next two weeks, according to 
information made available May 12 at the 
Department of War. 


National Guard aircraft units from 


every State, squadrons in regular service | 


at various Air Corps posts, and flyin 
cadets from training schools will assemb] 
May 15 at Dayton, Ohio, it was explained, 
where under the direction of Brig. Gen. 
Benjamin D. Foulois, commanding gen- 
eral, the 672 observation, bombardment, 
pursuit, attack, and training planes will 
be organized into tactical units. Addi- 
tional information made available at the 
Department of War follows: 


Teamwork Training Afforded 


The primary purpose of the exercises 
is to test and improve tactical theories of 
the Army regarding aerial defense of the 
coast against enemy invasion, to bring 
various Air Corps units together for an- 
nual training in the matter of teamwork, 
and to improve methods of command and 
maintenance. 


& 
e 


The 


United 
Corporation 


is a distinct honor to the Coast Guard 
that the invitation should have been ex- 
tended to us to designate him.” 

Commander Smith, in discussing the 
forthcoming flight, said he looked for- 
ward to opportunity to gather facts 
which will help him solve the problem 
of fluctuating numbers of icebergs in 
the north Atlantic regions. He said that 
in his five years’ experience on the in- 
ternational ice patrol in the north At- 
lantic he had been able to arrive at cer- 
tain conclusions respecting the reasons 
for the shifting numbers of icebergs but 
was not satified that the premise was 
fully understood. 


Additional information was supplied 
as follows: The “Graf Zeppelin” expedi- 
tion under the auspices of the Interna- 
tional AeroArctic Society and under the 
immediate command of Capt. Hugo 
Eckener, of Germany, will leave Fried- 
richshafen, Germany, July 10. Com- 
mander Smith will be aboard from the 
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| Great Britain Modifies 


Regulations for Tourists 


As a result of representatives by the} 


'Travel Associations of Great Britain and 


Ireland, who have been energetically en- | 


deavoring to build up the tourist trade in 


|this country, the British government has | 
|made a certain number of concessions af- | 


fecting the entry of foreign visitors to the 
United Kingdom, according to advices 
from Trade Commissioner William L. 
Kilcoin, London. 


As one step in the program the British 
| passport authorities have prepared a sim- 
| plified form for temporary visitors, omit- 
|ting a number of questions which were 
‘contained on the previous forms, and in 
future only one copy will be filled in. The 
card is headed “Temporary Visitor's 
Card.” 

British-born wives of American citizens 
will be able henceforth to include on the 
| affidavit which serves in lieu of a pass- 
|port, the names of any children under 
the age of 16, and only one visa fee will 
be payable instead of one on the affidavit 
and one on the children’s passport.—Is- 
sued by the Department of Commerce. 


Standard Designation 


_ Of Diseases Planned 


National System of Naming 
By Numbers Being Pre- 
pared for Year’s Trial 


' 











WASHINGTON, WEDNESDAY, MAY 13, 1931 
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Economy Policy 


Covers Waterways 


Representative Wood Says Con- 
gress Will Pass 
Omnibus Bill 


Comonses at the coming session will 
4 not put through any omnibus rivers 
and harbors bill and all waterways ap- 
propriations wiil be held down as closely 
as possible, Representative Wood (Rep.), 
of La Fayette, Ind., chairman of the 
House Committee on Appropriations, 
stated orally May 12. . 

“There will be nothing of that sort,” 
he said, when asked specifically about 
presumptions of the omnibus rivers 
and harbors legislation that has run 
up into large sums in past Congresses. 

There will be no unnecessary water- 
ways legislation under the expenditures 
retrenchment plan on which he said 
Congress and the Administration will 
cooperate the coming session. 

The War Department, during the 7lst 
Congress, undertook a survey of many 
of the waterways of the country for the 
information of Congress. The resulting 
report and recommendations began 
filtering onto Congress at the last ses- 
sion. The latest one, received May 12 
| from the Government Printing Office, is 
the Department's report on the project 
| for the $23,250,000 modernization project 
| for the Cape Cod Canal. The canal is a 
| sea level waterway 25 feet deep at mean 
| low water with a bottom width of 100 
| feet, connecting Cape Cod Bay and 
Buzzards Bay. The Department en- 
gineers have advised Congress that 
during the past 15 years more than 
$800,000 has been lost in 75 accidents 
occuring to vessels operating through 
it, largely as a result of strong tidal 
} currents. 

Chairman Wood said that because of 
the costs involved in this project, Con- 
gress probably would have to provide 
for it at the December session. 


Program for Relief 
Of Drought Victims 


Nears Completion 











President Hoover Announces 
That $47,000,000 Has 
Been Loaned to Total of 


380,000 Applicants 


The 
program has 
| the loaning of $47,000,000 to 380,000 per- 
sons, President Hoover announced May 12 
on the basis of a report made to him by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur M. 
Hyde, at the regular Cabinet meeting 
| earlier in the day. 
| The announcement follows in full text: 

I have a report from the Secretary of 
Agriculture this morning showing that 
out of the $67,00,000 appropriated for 


Administration’s drought relief 





A national standard of naming diseases | drought loans in one form or another, 
is being prepared at New York City by | $47,000,000 has been loaned to 380,000 dif- 
the National Conference on the Nomen-| ferent persons, and that probably con- 
clature of Disease, with which the United | summates the most of the program. 


States Public Health Service is cooperat- 
ing, it was announced orally May 12 at 


| Various incidental problems for which 
|Practical solutions will be sought include | 
| the amount and distribution of spare parts | 
}and supplies; the usefulness of radio and 


the Service. 


Each disease and its various aspects 
will be designated by numbers, 


the length of time required to take off, 
land, and service large groups of military 


jaircraft; the ability of present-size staff 


te handle details of organization; the 
adequacy of tables of organization and 
equipment, as well as supply and logistic 
schedules; and the availability of commer- 
cial airports to supplement facilities of 
military airdromes. 

The 672 planes which will Participate in 
the maneuvers do not represent actual 
war-time strength or equipment, since ob- 
servation planes not designed for attack 
operations as well as the noncombat 
planes will be included in the various tac- 
tical units. The combat group consists 
of bombardment, pursuit, and attack 
planes, of which the Air Corps today op- 
ates less than 300. 

First Air Division 

The First Air Division, the largest sin- 
gle group of military aircraft ever assem- 
bled in the United States for a similar 
training program, will be.composed of the 
First Pursuit Wing of 194 pursuit plangs, 
33 transports, 227 pilots and 213 ae 
ics; the 1lth Bombardment Wing of 36 
heavy bombers, 33 light bombers, 2 trans- 
ports, 113 officers, and 105 mechanics: 
the 2lst Observation Wing, of 150 obser- 
vation planes, 4 transports, 159 officers 
and 149 mechanics; the 22nd Observation 


Wing of National Guard units representing 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 1.] 


j other methods of communication; the| explained. Following a meeting of the 
number of airplanes which can be operated | executive committee of the conference 
successfully from individual airdromes;|May 11, on which the Public Health 


Service is represented, it was also an- 
nounced at the Service that the confer- 
ence would assemble on Dec. 14 at New 
York for the purpose of adopting the new 


terminology of diseases, which then will | 


|be put 
throughout 
year's trial. 

After the year of trial is completed, the 
j}conference will assemble again to make 
final corrections in the new methods of 
designating diseases and to adopt it for 
general and permanent use. 

Scores of sicentific specialists and med- 
ical organizations and committees are co- 
operating now in the preparation of the 
new standard. 


into use in various hospitals 
the United States for one 


|time, many of the various hospitals use 
their own special methods of naming dis- 
ease, and that a definite standard of 
terminology is “badly needed.” The new 
standard will make it possible to com- 
pare reports of various institutions, hos- 
pitals and other medical units, which, at 
present, is difficult because of the variety 
of terms used to signify the diseases, ac- 
cording to the explanation. 

Additional information made available 
at the Service follows: 

This new terminology of disease will 
be of greatest value in the compilation of 
statistics on diseases and in the work of 
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MOVE TO AMEND NIGHT WORK CODE 
FOR WOMEN EXPECTED AT GENEVA 


Suggested Changes Might Adversely Affect American In- 


dustry, Labor 


AMENDMENTS to the International 
4 Women's Night Work Convention 
which may have a subversive effect 
upon industry in the United States, 
by reopening the entire convention to 
consideration, are on the agenda of the 
1931 International Labor Conference be- 
ginning May 28 in Geneva, at which the 
United States will be represented by 
Miss Mary Anderson, Director of the 
Women’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor, the Department announced 
May 12. 

Although the United States is not a 
member of the convention, it takes an 
interest in the situation pertaining to 
night work for women. 

Reopening of the convention is less 
dangerous to European nations than to 
the United States, the Department 
points out, since 48 different laws are 
required in the United States. 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 

The Secretary of Labor announces 
that he has asked Miss Mary Ander- 
son, Director of the Women’s Bureau, 
United States Departanent of Labor, to 
attend the International Labor Confer- 
ence May 28 in Geneva. Miss Anderson, 


Department Says 





who is an authority on problems per- 
| taining to wage-earning women, is 
| sailing today. 

The Department of Labor is particu- 
larly interested in the conference be- 
cause of the proposed partial revision 
of the Washington Night Work Con- 
vention, the Secretary stated. 

As it stands, this convention covers 
all public and private industrial under- 
takings and prohibits the employment 
of women between the hours of 10 p. m. 
and 5 a. m., with two exceptions ap- 
plying to emergencies and raw mate- 
rials. The convention has been rati- 
fied by 19 of the 55 members of the 
International Labor Organization, and 
recommended in nine other member 
countries for approval by national au- 
thorities. 

In response to requests from several 
countries in which it is claimed the car- 
rying out of the convention has met 
with certain difficulties, the governing 
body of the International Labor Office 
has decided to place upon the agenda of 
the coming conference in Geneva a 
partial revision of the night work con- 


] 
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it was | 


It was pointed out at the} 
Service, in addition, that, at the present | 





Only $471,000 Used 


Of the $10,000,000 allocated to assist 
|agricultural credit corporations, only 
$471,000 has been called for. 

Of the $45,000,000 appropriated for seed 
and fertilizer loans, $39,000,000 has been 
called for. 

Of the $10,000,000 allocated for agri- 
cultrual rehabilitation, about $5,140,000 
has been loaned. 

Of the $2,000,000 which was reappro- 
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Use of Jobless Urged 
For Overtime Work 


Employment in Place of Reg- 
ular Staff Advised in New York 


New York, N. Y., May 12. 


“Tf all the employes who are now worked 
overtime were placed on regular time, and 
| such overtime work as is necessary given 

to new employes hired for that purpose, 
there would be less unemployment in New 

York State factories and mercantile es- 

tablishments,” the State Industrial Com- 
missioner, Frances Perkins, stated orally 
| today. 

Miss Perkins pointed out that the 
amount of overtime and Sunday work that 
is carried on in establishments which have 
decreased their forces is remarkable, and 
that in the first three months of 1931 the 
Division of Inspection of the Labor De- 
partment issued 1,121 orders for illegal 
| hours, of which 900 were violations of the 
lone day of rest in seven law. The number 

| of individuals involved was placed at 4,761, 
| being women and minors in 981 establish- 
| ments. F 

| “The methods of manufacturing at the 
|present time have a tendency to cause 
lovertime and Sunday work,” Miss Per- 
| kins said. “As manufacturers do not carry 
{much stock, in cases where merchants 
give an order on a Friday for goods wanted 
on Monday, which requires quick delivery, 





work overtime to get the order out, al- 
| though it may be the only order they have 
| at the time. 

| “The amount of overtime and Sunday 
work that is carried on in establishments 
which have decreased their forces is re- 
markable. The Division of Inspection of 
the Labor Department is _ continually 
checking up on these sorts of violations.” 


Parachute Factories Asked 


asked by the Bureau of Aeronautics to 
submit individual designs of their safety 
equipment in competition for an order 
for 200 parachutes for service use, accord- 
ing to information made available May 12 
at the Department of the Navy. 


Navy specifications recently were unsuc- 
cessful, it was explained, and a change in 
the method of making such purchases 
was brought about. The type of commer- 
cial parachute which most satisfactorily 
meets the needs of aviation, it was said, 





mitted by manufacturers and price com- 
petition will result. The bids and de- 
signs are expected to be opened early in 
| June. 





No | 





Industrial Areas 


| More Wawes Asked Building Projects 


Show No Change 
In Employment 


|Little Improvement Report- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ed to Emergency Group) 


By New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia and Detroit 


‘Temporary Gains 
In Southern C 


ilies 


‘Demands for Agricultural 
| Labor Afford Some Relief; 
| New England Shows Sea- 
sonal Increases 





| Little or no improvement during the 
; week in conditions affecting employment 
|; was shown in reports from various sec- 

tions of the country to the President's 

Emergency Committee for Employment, 
| which were made public May 12 by Fred 
IC. Croxton, vice chairman of the Com- 
| mittee. 

Reports from the larger cities of the 
|}country—-New York, Chicago, Philadel- 
phit and Detroit—indicated that the gen- 
|eral situation was either unchanged or 
| slightly better. Unemployment agencies 
}in New York registered a larger number 
|of applicants during the week ending 
| May 6 than in the previous week, one or- 
ganization reporting the ratio of new ap- 
plicants for every job at 27 as compared 
| with 24 in the last week of April. 


Little Change at Chicago 
Advices’ from Chicago showed little 
| change in unemployment registrations but 
pointed to maintained retail and whole- 
Sale business and_ general satisfaction 


among automobile dealers who predict | 


| Sood sales during the next few months. 
| Philadelphia reported industrial activity 
slackening seasonally while Detroit 
showed a slight improvement in employ- 
ment during the last half of April. 
Industrial increases in New England 
were reported to the Committee as being 
largely seasonal in character. The sea- 
sonal factor was also cited as the cause 
of a reduction in the number of unem- 
ployed in certain southern cities follow- 
ing demands for agricultural labor. 
Unfavorable weather was reported 





;commence was counted 


|A summary of the reports follows in full 
text: 


Gains in New England 


Boston, Mass.—-The business activity in-| continue his studies about 


| dex to the New England Council for March 
shows a decided improvement in the New 
|England situation and indicates that the 
| section fared slightly better than the Na- 
jtion as a whole. Movement of index is 
confirmed by index of First National Bank 
of Boston. Indications are that New Eng- 
land business passed the peak of Spring 
activity in March but movement was, of 
course, seasonal. 

Report of Associated Industries of 


| 





Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


For Broadcasting 


Technicians of All Nations to 
Consider Radio Problems 


| 
At Copenhagen | 


yNLARGEMENT of the _ broadcast 
4 band, fostered in Europe, and sug- 
gested as a possible solution of North 
American congestion, probably will be 
informally discussed at the International 
Technical Consulting Committee on Ra- 
dio Communications which convenes 
this month at Copenhagen, Dr. C. B. 
Jolliffe, Chief Engineer of the Federal 
Radio Commission, a delegate to the 
conference, stated orally May 12 before 
leaving for the session. 


While the matter is not on the agenda 
of the conference, Dr. Jolliffe said, such 
recommendations were made by the In- 
ternational Radiophone Union of 
Europe at its separate mecting several 
weeks ago at Semmering, Austria. The 
Copenhagen conference, called under 

terms of the International Radio Con- 
ference of 1927, will discuss technical de- 
velopments of the last two years and 
methods of applying them to all nations. 

The Semmering plan, affecting only 
European broadcasting, would make 
drastic changes in the allocation of fre- 
quencies for such purposes, Dr. Jolliffe 
declared. With all European nations 


[Continued on Page 
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Federal Expeditions 
Search Indian Ruins 
For Light on Culture 


Scientists of Smithsonian In- 
stitution Hope Summer 
Will Yield New Data on 
Ancient Tribal Customs 


Archaeological investigations of the 
Smithsonian Institution during the Sum- 
mer are expected to shed considerable 
light on the culture of the American In- 
dian, Matthew W. Stirling, Chief of the 
Bureau of Ethnology, stated orally May 


12 in announcing the field trips now start- 


ing. 


| 
| They will vary from the restoration of 
, in| Pueblo ruins in Arizona to the collection 
several instances as retarding retail trade.|of more information on the social and 
Construction work in progress or soon t0| political framework of the famous League 
! upon in many/of the Iriquois, he pointed out. 
been about completed, with | Cases to provide considerable employment. | tional information made available follows: 


Addi- 


Study of Iriquois League 
J. N. B. Hewitt has just left for New 
York State and Canada where he will 
the Iriquois 
League. He is the foremost authority on 
the social habits of these Indians, and 


since the American Indian is peculiarly | 
democratic in his system of government, | 


Mr. Hewitt expects to fill in many gaps 
on the ceremonial aspects of the Iriquois 
system. 

Many details in respect to their cere- 
monials are lacking. His studies are of 
peculiar interest to students of political 
institutions since the Iriquois had one of 


Massachusetts shows increase of 13 per} the most advanced political arrangements 


cent in orders for manufactures of State | of any of the American Indians. 
duringing March. The textiles, except | 
woolens, have shown increase for third Pueblo Restoration 


consecutive week. Leather and shoes con-| Dr. F. H. Roberts will leave for Allen- 


these manufacturers believe they should | 


To Submit Designs to Navy | 


Mnufacturers of parachutes have been | 


Efforts to secure satisfactory bids to| 


| will be selected- from the designs sub- | 


tinued seasonal decline during month. 


ward tendency 
months. The 


during 
increases 


the past 
referred 


seven years. 
Little Change in New York 


|ment Unemployment Relief Bureau 
ports that the total 


unemployed in the 
metropolitan area 


registered with the 


May 6 as compared with 174,837 on April 
29. The Employment Division of the Sal- 
vation Army reports little change in the 
number of applicants for employment and 
in the number of placements, the latter 
being from 35 to 40 as last week. 

The Engineering Society’s Employment 
Service sees no difference in the employ- 


The jong downward trend by metal trades| Pueblo ruins in that vicinity. 
since September last have shown an up-| of restoration will only be started during 
two| the present season, but its completion is 
to are| 
quite seasonal in character and show a| 
percentage of change which is but little| of the largest archaeological projects yet 
more than the March average for the past | attempted by the Bureau. The area to be 


New York, N. Y.—The Police Depart- | 
re- | 


| 


Police Department amounted to 74,934 on | 


town, Ariz., to excavate and restore large 
The work 


expected within three years. 
The work planned by Mr. Roberts is one 


excavated and restored has not been cov- 
ered thus far by archaeologists. 

The ruin is expected to be in a state of 
preservation as it has been covered by a 
high and steep mound. From the appear- 
ance of the mound, the ruins should ex- 
tend three stories in the air. Potsherds 


| which have been picked up show that it 


| ruins is expected likewise to depict a 


ment situation during the week and the | 


National Employment Exchange reports 
that the registration of applicants for po- 
sitions during the week ended May 6 in- 
creased 7.52 per cent over the previous 
week, that the request for workers de- 
clined 1.11 per cent and the number of 
placements fell 6.41 per cent. The same 


ended May 6 the ratio of new applicants 
for every 100 jobs opening for the week 
was 2,695 as compared with 2,409 during 
the week ended April 29. 

During the week ended May accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Buildings, Borough 
of Manhattan, there were two plans filed 
for new buildings at an estimated cost 
| of $80,000 and 78 plans filed for alterations 
on 76 buildings at an estimated cost of 
$1,216,525. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—Industrial activity is 
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[ue combined annual earnings of 
boys between the ages of 14 and 18 
in the United States who are not at- 
tending school is more than twice as 
great as the total annual cost of pub- 
lie education in the United States, M. M. 

Proffitt, consultant in the Federal Office 
of Education, stated orally May 12. 

At least $5,000,000,000, according to 
available information, is earned annu- 
ally by boys in this age of classification 
who are not receiving the full benefit 
of public instruction, Mr. Proffitt said. 
Further information made available by 
Mr. Proffitt follows: 

The American philosophy of education 
is clear in its declaration that every 
boy and girl has a right to education. 
Yet, when one examines the number 
of boys and girls who are not in school 
but are daily employed, it is surprising 


| 


| 


was used for a considerable period of time 
as they disclose a distinct evolution in 
their character. The architecture of the 
de- 
velopment from generation to generation. 


Life of Fox Indians 


While Mr. Hewitt and Dr. Roberts are 
engaged in their investigations, Dr. Tru- 


/man Michelson will be in Iowa pursuing 


organization reports that during the week | 


| 


studies of the ceremonial life of the Fox 
Indians. He will record the information 
in the Fox language and is expected to 
return with a valuable record. 

Field work will include an excavation 
in the caves of the Ozarks by Winslow 
M. Walker, who is studying the archaeol- 
ogy of the early American Indians of 
northwest Arkansas. He is seeking pos- 
sible traces of the very early culture exist- 
ing in some of the caves in its relation 
to that of the basket workers of the 
southwestern States. 


Another piece of field investigation in- | 
assistant | 


cludes that of Frank Setzler, 
curator of the National Museum, who has 


been conducting an archaeological survey | 


along the lower Rio Grande, within the 
vicinity of Brownville, Tex. 


EARNINGS OF BOYS FROM 14 TO 18 
TWICE COST OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 


More Part-time School Facilities Urged for Youths Be- 
yond the Compulsory Attendance Age 


to observe that they are earning :more 
than double the cost of the entire edu- 
cational system. 

A number of students do not stay 
away from school altogether when they 
drop out. Thousands of them are tak- 
ing part-time courses, while thousands 
of others are attending the night schools 
of the larger cities. 

A study was conducted recently in 
New York State to ascertain how much 
part-time students are earning. In a 
survey of 65,000 boys, it was found that 
they earned $48,000,000 a year. They 
learned while they earned, and approxi- 
mately 75 per cent of them saved some- 
thing every week. 

It was found in New York that these 
65 part-time students are saving annu- 
ally more than $5,300,000. More than 


| (Continued on Page 4, Column 5.) 
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Of Government 


~ Cost 453 Million 


President Lists Federal Con- 
| struction Completed Re- 
cently, Now Under Way, 
And Soon to Be Started 


List Shows Total. 
| Of 758 Structures 


Summary Issued by Mr. Hoover 

| Includes Projeets Which 
Will Be Under Construction 
Within Nine Months 


President Heover on May 12 issued a 
statement regarding the Federal Govern- 
ment’s public building program revealing 
that 758 building projects, including sites, 
jat a cost of $452,919,240 either have been 
completed or will be started within the 
{next nine months. 

The statement shows in detail the public 
|building projects completed in the last 
two years; projects where sites have been 
acquired and construction contracts let; 
projects where sites have been acquired, 
plans completed, now in specification stage 
or where ,bids are to be asked; projects 
where sites have been acquired and plans 
partially completed; projects where sites 
have been acquired or are in course of ne- 
gotiation or condemnation and places 
‘where sites have been advertised for, bids 
opened, and are assigned to site agents 
for examination and report. The state- 
ment with accompanying tables follows in 
full text: 

Stages of Progress 

The construction of public buildings in- 
volves several sequent stages of progress: 
| (1)—Legislation: Examination of proj- 
ects; preparation of estimates. 
| (2)—Determination of site: Advertise- 
ment; examination of sites offered; selec- 
tion. 

(3)—Acquirement of site; negotiation or 
condemnation. 

(4)—Preparation of plans. 

(5)—Advertisement for construction bids. 

(6)—Letting of Contract. 

(7)—Construction. 

(8)-—Completion. 

During the last two years, 51 projects 
| have been completed, total limits of cost 
|for land and building $23,316,876. (See 
| Statement No. 1.) « 

At the present time, sites have been 
acquired, contracts let either in whole or 
in part and construction in progress for 
150 projects, total limits of cost for land 
}and building $120,213,900. (See Statement 
No. 2.) 


Pians Completed 

Plans have been completed for 56 proj- 
; ects, total limits of cost for land and 
building $20,097,000. Specifications are now 
being prepared for approximately one- 
half of this number, and the remaining 
projects are on the market for construc- 
| tion bids. (See Statement No. 3). 

| Sites have been acquired for 190 build- 
ing projects and plans for same are parti- 
| ally completed,/ total limits of cost for 





land and building $192,173,123.22. (See 
Statement No. 4). 
Sites for 115 projects have been de- 


termined and have recently been acquired 
or are in course of negotiation or condem- 
| nation, total limits of cost for land and 
| building $50,622,941. (See Statement No. 5). 
Some 196 projects have been specifically 
| authorized by Congress and the sites are 
}in the process of selection. (See State- 
|} ment No. 6). 

(The accompanying tables are printed 
on page 9.) 


‘Farm Exports Show 
Favorable Balance 





Situation Reversed for First 
Time in Four Years 


Despite the fact that there was an ex- 
; port balance of agricultural products in 
| favor of the United States during the past 
| nine-month period, a condition which has 
been reversed for the past four years, it 
does not follow that American producers 
are exporting products which they her¢- 
tofore have not been exporting, according 
to information made available by the Di- 
vision of Foreign Agricultural Service, 
Department of Agriculture, May 12 
| The following additional information 
was made available by the Division: 

During the period of July to March, 
1929-30, the value of imports of agricul- 
tural products was $1,449,239,000, while 
| the value of exports during that same 
period was $1,312,279,000. During the pe- 
riod of July to March, 1930-31, the value 
of imports was $868,605,000, and the value 
of exports amounted to $879,858,000. 

Export Balance For Year 

During the year 1926, there was an im- 
| port balance of over $550,000,000, and each 
year to date that balance has fallen off 
until the import balance during 1930 was 
but a little over $255,000,000. With the 
| export balance in favor of the United 
| States during the last nine months, it is 
|expected that the end of this year will 
find the United States with an export 
| balance for the year. 

On its face, these figures would seem 
to indicate that the United States is be- 
ginning to cut into fields of agricultural 
export heretofore not entered into to any 
| considerable extent, but an examination 
of the chief “noncompetitive” and other 
important imports and exports shows this 
is not the case. 

The probable cause for the export bal- 
}ance to the United States is that the prices 
jof those products which this country ex- 
jports in great quantity have been kept 
slightly above the world price, while the 
|prices of the products imported in large 
quantities have become more depressed. 

This is pointed out in that while the 
|quantity of rubber which was imported 
{during the last nine months decreased 
only from 848,391,000 pounds during the 
nine-month period of July to March, 


1929-30, to 746,170,000 pounds during 
the period July to March, 1930-31, 
the value decreased from  $151,852,- 
000 to $73,446,000, respectively. An- 


|other example of the price depression of 
;noncompetitive imports is shown in sisal 
and henequen imported. In comparing 
jthe same two periods, the quantity of sisal 
and henequen imported dropped by a little 
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; Change Is Asked 


In Election Laws 


By Senator Glass 





Advocates Severe Penalties, 
For Sending of Campaign | 
Funds From One State 
Into Another 


The Senate Committee investigating 
contributions and expenditures of candi- 
dates for the Senate, headed by Senator 


Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, is resting 
temporarily pending a call for an executive 
session to consider procedural matters ijn 
its work. Statements respectively c.1al- 
lenging and upholding the legality and 
jurisdiction of the Committee, in inquiring 
into certain activities in connection with 
the use of funds contributed to the anti- 
Smith campaign committee in the Presi- 
dential campaign of 1928, are before the 

Committee awaiting its consideration. 
Bishop Cannon at the last meeting of | 
the Committee, while not called as a wit- | 
ness, succeeded im having read into the 
record his statements attacking the right | 
of the Committee to inquire into use of | 
$65,000 contributed to the anti-Smith| 
committee by E. C. Jameson, of New York. | 
| 


Senator Glass ‘Dem.), of Virginia, spon- 
sor of the resolution under which the 
Committee is investigating these particu- 
lar activities in Virginia, has just sub- | 
mitted to the Committee a letter denying | 
the bishop’s statement that the inquiry | 
is unconstitutional because it contem- 
plates no legislation, or legislative duty. | 
The Senator said the resolution, supple- 
menting former action of the Senate, in| 
fact contemplated more effective legis- 
lation against election evils. The Senator 
also suggested to the Committee that con- | 
tributions from persons or organizations 
in one State toward Federal campaigns in 
another State should be absolutely pro- 
hibited under heavy fine. 


Need For Law Emphasized 


He said that “unless such a law be en- 
acted, we shall continue tg witness the 
totally undesirable and humiliating exhi- 
bition of great corporations arid wealthy 
individuals contributing large sums of 
money to influence the elections in States | 
with which such corporations and indi- 
viduals have no identity whatsoever.” 


“It is the unspeakable vice,” he added, | 
“of wealthy and powerful States control- 
ling the political action of the poorer and 
weaker States by virtual purchase, fre- 


=. of the electoral votes of the lat- 
er.” 


Senator Glass’ letter to the Committee, 
made public by him, follows in full text: 

I have been greatly interested in reaa- 
ing the newspaper accounts of the hear- 
ing before the Nye Campaign Expendi- | 
tures Committee concerning desirable | 
modifications of the Federal Corrupt Prac- | 
tices Act. With some of the suggestions 
made by professors of political economy 
I am glad to find myself in complete ac- 
cord; but there is one phase of the sub- | 
ject that I repeatedly discussed with you | 
and several of your associates before I of- 
fered Senate Resolution 403 extending the 
jurisdiction of the Committee, which seems 
to have entirely escaped attention. I par- 
ticularly want to remind you of it now in| 
view of the fact that Bishop James Can- | 
non Jr., in formally challenging the va- 
lidity of the Senate resolution and the con- 
stitutionality of your Committee proced- 
ure. in this case states that Senate Reso- 
lution 403 ‘contemplates no legislation nor 
legislative duty. Of course your Com- 
mittee knows this is not true. 


Objective Is Legislation 


The resolution establishing your Com- 
mittee and defining its duties textually 
States that its investigations are designed 
to insure, if possible, more effective legis- | 
lation against election evils; and since my 
resolution, unanimously passed by the 
Senate, was a mere addendum to the 
original measure, the purpose necessarily 
was the same. The Supreme Court, as 
your Committee is doubtless aware, has 
held that this would be assumed, even if 
not textually set forth. 


It was my view that the jurisdiction of | 
the Senate Committee should be extended 
because it had been publicly charged by a | 
responsible member of Congress that the 
existing Corrupt Practices Act had been 
grossly violated by a designated person 
and that the compelling motive in its vio- 
lation was to conceal the theft of large 
campaign contributions and their diver- 
Sion to private uses. This charge as it 
seemed to me and other Senators, did not 
involve alone the reputation and character 
of the person accused but also the very 
integrity of campaign contributions made 
to political parties for legitimate election 
purposes. 


In the absence of any convincing de- 
nial of this grave accusation and of any 
demand for an inquiry into the charge— 
indeed, in face of legalistic objection and 
technical avoidance—it seemed to the 
United States Senate that its Committee 
on Campaign Expenditures should ascer- 
tain the truth of this or any similar in- 
dictment with a view to proposing legis- 
lation that might effectively avert or ade- 
quately penalize a repetition of such a 
Scandalous breach of trust and such a 
fraud upon the security of election dona- 
tions. This was and is the whole purpose | 
of Senate Resolution 403. No issue of per- | 
sonal enmity or political pique has one 
earthly thing to do with the inquiry. 


Should Be Heavy Penalty 


And now, in this connection, permit me 
again to invite your attention and that! 
of your Committee associates to my sug- 
gestion that there should be absolute pro- 
hibition under heavy penalty, of political 
contributions of any person, concern, in- 
stitution or corporation, of any agent 
thereof, to any Federal election campaign 
fund in any State other than that in 
which such person or agent resides or 
such institution is located or by which 
such concern or corporation is licensed 
or chartered to conduct its business. ‘Had 
such a provision been incorporated in the 
Federal Corrupt Practices Act the country | 
would not now be shocked by the specta- | 
cle of a prominent prelate being publicly | 
accused of embezzling campaign funds 
supplied by a wealthy resident of one| 
State to be used to control elections in 
other States. | 


Unless some such law be enacted we| 
shall continue to witness the totally un- 
desirable and humiliating exhibition of | 
great corporations and wealthy individuals | 
contributing large sums of money to in-| 
fluence the elections in States with which 
such corporations and individuals have no | 
identity whatsoever. It is the unspeakable | 
vice of wealthy and powerful States con- | 
trolling political action of the poorer and | 
weaker States by virtual purchase, fre- 
quently, of the electoral votes of the lat- | 
ter. Even if campaign contributions thus | 
made are used for permissible purposes, 
they involve control by residents of one | 
State of the political action of other | 
States. | 


| 








Punishment Left in Doubt | 
Moreover, under existing conditions, 
suppose some culprit in one State does 
embezzle campaign funds supplied by a 
rich contributor in another State, how 
and where is he to be punished for the 
theft? Immediately questions of juris- 
diction are interposed with the result that 


& / 


|for action upon it by that body. 


| easily be given by a European movement 
to pull down through amendments any 


}in the textile industry, the Secretary feels. 


| such funds be used “legitimately” or are | 
largely stolen and put to private use? 
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California Water 
Shortage Is Acute 


Department of Public Works 
Says Situation May Be 
Worse Than in 1924 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., May 12. 

The water situation in California is! 
likely to be more acute this year than| 
in 1924, the previous record year for arid-| 
ity, according to a statement issued by) 
the State Department of Public Works. 

The lack: gf normal rainfall in April} 
accentuated the shortage to a point which | 
probably will be the greatest of any time) 
during the 50 years during which authen- | 
tic records of water conditions have been | 
kept by Federal, State or private inter- 
ests, it was stated. 

A statement issued by the Railroad 
Commission, based on a report of its 
hydraulic engineer, says the situation pos- | 
sibly is slightly better than in 1924, and 
that in some sections relief will be ob- 


tained by pumping from underground 
basins. 


Move to Liberalize 
Code on Night Work 


For Women Is Seen 


Miss Mary Anderson, of 
Women’s Bureau, to At- 
tend International Labor 
Conference in Geneva 

[Continued from Page 1.] 

vention through two amendments to be | 

voted upon. The first of these specifies 


that the convention does not apply to | 
persons engaged in supervision of man- 


| agement who do not ordinarily perform | 
| manual 


work. The second authorizes 
members of the organization to substitute 
for the present prohibited period (10 p.m. | 


| to 5 a. m.) that of 11 p. m. to 6 a. m.,, in| 


cases of exceptional circumstances affect- | 
ing the workers in a particular industry 


or area, and after consultation @f the 
|employers’ and workers’ organizations | 
concerned. 


Although the United States is not a| 
member of the International Labor Or- | 
ganization, it takes a peculiar interest in ! 
the whole situation pertaining to the | 
Night Work Convention, according to the | 
Secretary. In the first place, the Con- 
vention was given birth on American soil, | 
as the joint offspring of the First 
International Labor Conference and the 
First International Congress of Working 
Women, meeting simultaneously in Wash- 
ington in 1919. Attending the Congress | 
of Working Women were representatives 
from 19 countries, many of the delegates 
acting also as advisers to the Irfterna- | 
tional Labor Conference. A night work | 
resolution passed by the congress was for- | 
warded to the conference with a petition 
The 
Night Work Convention, which differed 
somewhat from the original resolution, 
was the result. 


Subversive Effect Seen 
While the agenda for the 1931 con- 


| ference limits the night work discussion 


to two points, no one knows what. inter- 
pretations or developments may arise 
from this step or what subversive effects | 
it may have in our country, the Secre- 
tary pointed out. The reopening of the 
convention is less dangerous for Euro- | 
pean nations, each of which can pass a| 
single law to fit its own needs, than for 
the United States with its 48 States, ne- 
cessitating 48 laws. 


Another unique situation in this coun- 
try is the fact that through the Cotton 
Textile Institute, 83 per cent of the textile 
manufacturers have voted for the elim- 
ination of night work for women in the 
textile industry. As this is only a gen-| 
tlemen’s agreement, a decided impetus to | 
the breaking of this agreement might 


barriers against night work, particularly | 


In his opinion, therefore, it is important 
for Miss Anderson, who has made a spe- 
cial study of this whole subject, to par- 
ticipate in the conference. 


the guilty person, however disgraced by 
exposure, escapes lawful punishment for 
his crime. In such circumstances there 
is positively no security for campaign 
contributions at Federal elections. 

The country will owe your Committee 
a debt which it would be difficult to esti- | 
mate if it will searchingly pursue its in- 
quiry and devise legislation that will ef- 
fectively prevent the unfair use of cam- 
paign funds or their fraudulent diversion 
to purposes for which they are not in- 
tepded to be used. If crimes already com- 
mitted may not be punished, we should 
at least seek to prevent their repetition 
with impunity. Both political parties talk 
a great deal about the “rights of the 
States.” Why not let each State render 
it own verdict at the polls in Federal 
elections unmolested and unaffected by 
slush funds from other States, whether 
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| grounds 


| Botanical Gardens, 


|let has been prepared for placing on the | 


| two 


| following information available: 


| as well. 


| will see first a fountain with jets of water | gressing. 


| pool area will be of the Renaissance period | 


| flecting pool, as well as the interior walks 
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A bronze tablet has been prepared by the United States George 
Washington Bicentennial Commission Which is to mark the site of 
buildings and grounds in the National Capital once owned by George 
Washington. The location of the realty is within the area acquired 


for the enlargement of the grounds of the National Capitol. A photo- 
graph of the tablet, now in the office of the Architect of the Capitol, 
is reproduced above. 


Work on Federal Capitol Grounds 
Expected to Be Completed in Year 
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OF HISTORIC REALTY | Means to Reduce | 


| Continuing Postal 


Deficit Outlined 


Third Assistant Postmaster 
Adjust- | 


General Urges 
ment of Costs and Re- 
ceipts to Meet Conditions 


| 
| 
| 
It is obvious that even with the restora- 
|tion of normal business conditions the| 
Post Office Department will continue to) 
| be confronted with an enormous deficit for | 
| some years to come unless steps are taken 
to adjust the receipts and expenditures to 
| meet the actual conditions, the Third As-| 
sistant Postmaster General, Frederic A. 
| Tilton, declared in a speech before the} 
convention of the Texas Association of | 
Postmasters at Laredo, Tex., May 12. 
An authorized summary of Mr. Tilton’s 
speech follows: a 
We hear much of the desire to maintain 


|our high standards of living. We are all 


in favor of this but we must also avoid 
excesses. We must all return to the old 
virtues of hard work, thrift and plain 
living. If the depression was due to any-| 
thing it was over expansion, overproduc- | 


| tion, overspending, and false and inflated | 


| 
| 


| 
| 


Assistant Architect Horace D. Rouzer Reports Progress in| 
| 


Transforming and Modernizing Area 


The work of transforming and modern-| ate office building. The cars will enter 
izing the grounds of the United States| the garage by a downward ramp at Dela- 
Capitol now going on contemporaneously | ware Avenue and C Streets, which is 
with the nation-wide Federal public build-|at the north end of the Senate office 


ing program, is progressing with expecta-| building, and by an entrance at street | 
| tion of completion on scheduled time, the | level at New Jersey Avenue and C Streets. 


Assistant Architect of the Capitol, Horace | 


As the Capitol is approached, at Dela- 
D. Rouzer, stated crally May 12. 


| ware Avenue and C Streets (north end of 


| Accounting Office. 


The total area of the original Capitol | Senate office building), on both sides of | 


these highways there will be small pavil- 


is 58 acres. 1 tf.) 7 7 
The enlargemen ions. In the design of these pavilions, 


under the authorizations and appropria- 
tions of Congress, adds approximately 61 | 
acres to this original tract. The grounds} 
are bemg beautified, present buildings im- | 
proved, a new additional office building for | 
the 435 members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives is making headway in con- 
struction, the project for the new build- 
ing for the Supreme Court of the United | tracks will begin. These car tracks now 
States is already under way facing the | located on Delaware Avenue will be moved 
Capitol and at the foot of the Capitol new | eastward to First Street. 

designed to be the} 
most beautiful in the world, will arise | 
amid ideal landscaping environment. 


Bronze Tablet to Mark 
Washington Lots 


Appropriate to the . 
bration in 1932 of the Bicentennial of the | 8rounds. 
Birth of George Washington, a bronze tab- 


finch gatehouses which formerly stood at 
the entrances to the Capitol grounds. 


| Northeast above the Capitol, in relocating 
| gas mains and when that is completed the 


Material for Planting 
iIs Being Placed 


The work of planting on the grounds 
| already is under way. The contract for 


There will be a large number 


rhododendrons. h 
enlarged grounds where Washington had attain the height of their blossoming 

improved lots between the Capitol should have a popularity comparable with 
and the Union Station. This tablet will, the famous Japanese cherry blossoms. 
be installed under the direction of the| APProximately 700 red oak trees have been 
Architect of the Capitol, David Lynn, on| Planted. These were selected because of 
that site on the present North Capitol| their hardiness to withstand blight and 


| Street, located between the Capitol and| Other tree troubles. 


It is hoped that within a year all this 
work relating to the Capitol grounds will 
be complete. Congress appropriated ap- 


the Union Station, where were built two)! 
houses for the First President. These} 
two houses were later remodeled into one 


mark their location. | Jand 

Assistant Architect Rouzer made the use as part of the Mall, the parkway that 
: , _ | Stretches from the Capitol to Lincoln 
When all this transformation work is| Memorial and the old Botanical Gardens 


| the desire is to recall the original bull-| 


standards of living. ‘Tnese have to be| 
paid for by getting everything down to a) 
sound base. Artificial Government help | 
avails little. It may serve as a temporary | 
stimulation such as our building program. 


Current Deficit 


From the present outlook the Depart- 
ment will have a deficit of approximately | 
$140,000,000, at the close of the fiscal year) 
ending on June 30 next, an increase of 
more than $40,000,000, as compared with | 
the deficit for the last fiscal year. This| 
includes the extraordinary items for free| 
servicé and nonpostal purposes for which | 
under an att of Congress approved June | 
9, 1930, the Post Office Department is} 
given credit on the books of the General} 


While the increase in deficit for the | 
current fiscal year is, of course, due to) 
some extent to the nation-wide depres- | 
sion through which we have passed, it is| 
obvious that even with the restoration of | 
normal business conditions the Depart-| 
ment will continue to be confronted with | 
an enormous deficit for some years to} 
come unless steps are taken to adjust the| 
receipts and expenditures to meet the ac-| 


| tual conditions. | 


Work has been started on First Street | 


| work of relocating the street railway | 


| made by the Department to effect a sav- 


| the planting has been awarded and the | 
nation-wide cele-| Plant material is being placed in the| 


of pink dogwoods and a profusion of | 
The dogwoods when they | 


| ployed in the post offices of the country. 
| During the calendar year 1930, 4,314 re- 
| signed, died, retired, and were removed 


completed there will be beauty of land-| site will be known as the Union Square. | 
scape spread from the Capitol building; There may be one or two other memorials | 


northward to the Union Station and down | added to the Grant statue and Meade me- 
to the foot of the present Capitol grounds | morial there. 
ll. Looking toward the station along} The Supreme Court building project, 
the direction of North Capitol Street, one/on the plaza facing the Capitol, is pro- 
] y ‘ The work of placing the con- 
with reflectors shedding vari-colored | crete foundations has started. Plans and 
lights, in a scheme designed for dignity) specifications for the superstructure will 
and beauty. The water from the fountain} be completed early in June. The building 
will fall so as to produce a rippling, un-| probably will be ready for occupancy three 
dulating effect at the base, with three) years from next Fall. 
bubblers in operation. There will be no! 


vast f tk at ; ly for tk 5 
water will be used over end over again” | More Waves Sought 
For Broadeasters 





Reflecting Pool 
Included in View 


Then the view will take In a reflecting’ 
pool, 175 feet long and 80 feet wide. The} 
balustrade treatment of this fountain and | 


Technicians of World to Study 
Congestion at Conference 


The walks around the fountain and re-| [Continued from Page 1.] 
of the Capitol grounds, will be of exposed 
gravel. The walks adjacent to the streets 
will be exposed pink granite screenings 
which probably will be obtained from| ‘The Semmering plan calls for widen- 
quarries in North Carolina. |ing of the broadcast band to include ad- 

One of the features of the treatment of} ditional long wave channels, and would 


|interferences and congestion is 
| he declared. 


intense, 


| the enlarged Capitol grounds is the build-| take power restrictions off channels in the 


ing of an underground garage just south|long waves which would be adapted for 
of the present C Street at the north end| broadcasting. Besides the regular band 
of the Senate office building. This un-| ranging from 550 to 1,500 kilocycles, Eu- 
derground garage, extending from New rope has adopted the band from 164 to 
Jersey Avenue to Delaware Avenue, will| 190 kilocycles for this purpose, and now 
have a capacity of 280 automobiles. Ac-| proposes to add the band from 370 to 460 
cess to it for the pedestrian will be kilocycles. 
through a tunnel connected with the Sen-| are used to pick up long wave programs. 
The following additional information 
| was made available: 
| Proposals have 


}the same broadcast spectrum, 


| are 96 channels of 10 kilocycles separation, 
use certain of the long waves for broad- 


a casting. Canada, for the most part, has 
Labor—(P 1--c 2, 4, 5) (P 4--¢ 5) | encouraged such a move, and already had 
(P 10--¢ 3). ; announced its intention of utilizing three 
Law—(P 2--c 1) (P 3--e 4) (P 7--c 2) | such channels for broadcasting. 
(P 10--c 5). 


No formal proposal was made by Canada 
to this end, but it simply 
United’*States and other North American 
nations that it planned to use the frequen- 

|cies of 520, 530 and 540 kilocycles for 


Law Enforcement—(P 10--c 3). 

Mines and Minerals—(P 3--c 3) 
(P 5--c 1). 

National Defense—(P 1--c 1, 2, 4) 


(P 3--c 5, 6) (P 4--c 5, 6) (P 8--c 3). | broadcasting, since no interference would 
Patents—(P 2--c 6). | accrue to other modes of communication 
Petroleum Industry—(P 7%--c 1) of other nations. Such a move is not 
(P 8--e 3). in contravention of the terms of the In- 
Postal Service—(P 2--c 5) (P 8--c 2) | ternational Radiotelegraph Convention 
President’s Day—(P 3--c 2). |; adopted at the Washington Conference 
Prisons—(P 1--c 1). | in 1927, and to which some 80 nations are 
Public Health—(P 1--c 3) (P 3--c 7) | Signatory and the United States offered 
(P 10--e 3). | no objection, 
Public Utilities—(P 3--c 7) (P 7--c 5). | Definite action on proposals for widen- 


Radio—(P 1--c 6) (P 8--c 4). 
Railroads—(P 3--c 1) (P 8--c 1, 3, 5). 
Scientific Research—(P 1--c 6). 
Shipping—(P 8--c 2, 6). 
Social Welfare—(P 10--c 1). 
State Finance—(P 5--c 1). 
State Legislation—(P 4--c 4) 
(P 5--c 2,7) (P 6--c 1) 
(P 7--c 1, 4, 7) (P 9--c 7). 
State Taxation—(P 5--c 7) (P 6--c 1). 
Tarifi—(P 3--c 6). 
Taxation—(P 1--c 1) 
(P 6--c 4, 5). 
Topical Survey—(P 10--c 3). 
Trade Marks—(P 6--c 1, 5). 
Transportation—(P 8--c 2, 5, 6) 
(P 10--c 1). 
Veterans—(P 3--c 7) 
Water Supply—(P 2--c 2). 
Weather—(P 4--c 1). 
Workmen's Compensation— 
(P 


| ing of the broadcast band, both as to Eu- 
;rope and the United States, must await 
the International Radiotelegraph Confer- 
ence at Madrid in 1932. The Copenhagen 
| conference does not have treaty-making 
powers, and its work is simply advisory. 
The Copenhagen conference convenes on 
| May 27, and adjourns June 8, and is held 
| preparatory to the Madrid conference. 
| Senator Wallace White Jr., of Me., is 
(P 4--c 2) Copenhagen, with Dr. Jolliffe and Dr. J. 
Bureau of Standards, as delegates. Tech- 
nical assistants are Dr. Irvin Stewart. De- 
| partment of State; Gerald C. Gross, radio 
| enginetr of the Commission; Lieut. Comdr. 
Joseph R. Redman, Navy; Lieuts. Wesley 
T. Guest, and Thomas H. Maddocks, 
| Army, and Dr, C. G. Mcllwraith, Bureau 
of Standards. Maj. Kenneth B. Warner, 
Secretary of the American Radio Relay 
League, was designated by President 
Hoover as technical advisor, 


7--c 1, 2). 








forced to divide wavelengths in the broad- | 
;east band, the problem of inter-nation | 


|of the promise of the Department that 
|no ruthless retrenchment would be made 





Special coils on receiving sets | 


| dwelling, fell into disuse. and were finally | Proximately $4,000,000 for this project, |Sll, of these except 621, leaving on the 


demolished. The tablet will permanently | including the purchase of the additional | 
1 The area now occupied by the) 
| Botanical Gardens will be turned over to| 


| manently except for their own deficiencies 


|an ounce. 


A good business administration calls for | 
constant attention to the matter of cur- 
tailing expenditures through the elimina- 
tion of unnecessary operations and the 
promotion of economy and efficiency. As 
postmasters, I am sure you need not be 
reminded of the efforts constantly being 


ing in these respects. You may also be 
assured that such efforts will be continued. 

In promoting economy we would not/| 
destroy stability. The record of the De- 
partment during the recent depression is | 
proof of that. During the year our rev- 
enues have fallen $50,000,000 but no clas- 
sified employe has been dropped from the 
service on that account. In some cases 
where employes have been retired, or re- 
moved for proper cause, changes in the 
quota of the offices involved have been 
made until such time as the volume of 
business warrants an increase. On Jan. 
1, 1930, there were 130,443 clerks, carriers, | 
watchmen, laborers and messengers em- 


for cause. Replacements were made of 
roll at the end of the year 129,822 classi- 
fied employes drawing an annual rate of 
pay totaling $480,802,096 compared to the 
total annual rate of $481,149,898 the pre- 
ceding year. Of course there have been 
changes since the first of the year of the 
same character, due to the continuing de-| 
pression. This demonstrates the sincerity 


on account of the falling off of business. 
If there has béen any fear on the part} 
of employes that their jobs were not 
permanent during good behavior this rec- | 
ord should allay their fears. Citizens who} 
have entered the civil service in the be- 
lief that they would be retained per- 


or desires have had a right to expect 
stability and permanency and no tempo- 
rary depression has, or will, arise to dis- 
appoint them. The harsh rules of econ-| 
omy and efficiency are not intended to 
apply to such times. 


Favors Higher First-class Rate 


After looking over the situation, it was 
the view of the Postmaster General that 
the only practical solution of the postal | 
deficit appeared to be an increase in the 
rate on first-class mail and he, therefore, 
recommended that such rate be increased 
to 2%% cents for each ounce or fraction of 
This proposal did not, appar- 
ently, meet with the approval of either | 
Congress or the public in general, judging 
by the reaction thereto, and up to this| 
time the chances of its adoption do not} 
look very favorable. Notwithstanding this 
it is still believed that the proposed in- 
crease in the first-class rate is the most | 
simple and positive way to overcome the 
deficit. 

In connection with the readjustment of | 
the postage rate on first-class matter the 
Postmaster General, in accordance with 





|the procedure prescribed by Congress in| 
|connection with the parcel post law, has | 


notified the! 





H. Dellinger, Chief of the Radio Section, | 


| postal establishment. 


\ 


been made that the| merce Commission to make certain slight 
North American continent, which divides | increases an 

ranging | postage on 
‘from 550 to 1,500 kilocycles, in which there | 


lof which has also been requested of the | 
| Interstate Commerce Commission, will ef-| 


| the Department has proposed and a hear- | 
|May to those who wish to present their | 


}in abeyance. 
chairman of the American delegation to! , 


asked the consent of the Interstate Com- | 


d adjustments in the rates of | 
fourth-class or parcel post 
matter. It has been found through the 
cost ascertainment that fourth-class mat- | 
ter is handled at a considerable loss in} 
the first. second and third zones and that | 
the postage charges on such matter in 
the more distant zones are in excess of 
the cost of handling the matter in those 
zones. If the changes proposed by the} 
Post Office Department are approved by | 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, the | 
inconsistencies will be ironed out and the | 
net result will be to increase the revenue 
from parcel post matter by approximately | 
$7,500,000. Then, too, the additional | 
volume of fourth-class matter resulting 
from an increase from 50 pounds to 170} 
pounds in the limit of weight of parcels | 
going beyond the third zone and from the | 
increase in the limit of size of parcels | 
from 84 inches to 100 inches, the approval | 


fect an increase in revenue of approxi- | 
mately $5,000,000. I may say in passing | 
that there is considerable opposition to the 
increases in the parcel post rates which | 


ing is to be given during the latter part of | 


views to the Interstate Commerce Com- | 
mission. The changes are, consequently, | 


No Aroused Sentiment | 

There is one comforting thought and 
that is that while a deficit in the conduct 
of any concern usually raises a storm of | 
criticism from its owners or stockholders, 
and although the subject has been widely 
discussed, there has been no aroused sen- 
timent on the part of the general public 
who are the owners or stockholders of the 
On the contrary.) 
there seems to be a general feeling that 
while the fact is deplored that the postal | 


{Continued on Page 8, Column 1.] 
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light to Arctic 
-' Expected to Yield 
_ Data on Icebergs 


'Scientist of Coast Guard Is 
Named to Accompany 
‘Graf Zeppelin’ on Polar 
Expedition This Summer 





ROTARY HANGAR 
FOR AIRSHIPS 
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[Continued from Page 1.] 

start and the craft will proceed to Spitz- 
| bergen to await the receipt of wireless ad- 
| vices from Sir Hubert Wilkins with his 
|submarine expedition aboard the ‘Nau- 
| tilus.”’ the rebuilt United States submarine, 
| ‘S-4. 

| The Coast Guard’s interest in the “Graf 
| Zeppelin” expedition to the Arctic region 
|is prompted by one of the important du- 
| ties with which it is charged, the Inter- 
| national Ice Patrol. In this service, the 
Coast Guard is charged by every maritime 
|nation of the world with responsibility 
for protecting the transatlantic shipping 
lanes and Comdr. Smith's observations 
should produce data upon which further 
studies and examination of the problems 
| incident to this protection can be based. 


Danger, | Comdr. Smith already has ascertained 


delay and expense in 
landing “airships and dirigibles 
of considerable size” may be elim- 
inated by use of a rotary hangar | 


that Arctic winds have a direct bearing on 


the movement of ice from the Greenland 
with a mooring mast —' }tion in number of bergs has been so great 
above its entrance, according tO from year to year that he feels there are 
United States Patent Office as the | ment. For example, in 1929 more than 
basis of a patent for the equip- | 1.350 bergs reached the sea lanes south of 
The patent calls for the mast to other period, fewer than 100 bergs were 
be equipped with a device by reported. The indications this year are 
ered to the entrance of the han- | 4Ppear in the shipping lanes. 
gar which would be rotated to | Course of Icebergs 
The above drawing was filed with | jand and float in the peculiar currents of 
the Patent Office by the pat- | Baffin Bay and are shunted eventually 
stranded on the northern and northeast- 
ern coasts of Canada, or even further 
south and never get into the shipping 
| area, and Comdr. Smith is desirous of 
T F ilit t L din | from the air. 
0 acl 1 a e an 1 2 Photography will play an important 
Of Ai hi P t t |Comdr. Smith will base his studies. By 
Irs Ips a en e€ | perpetuating the views and making cal- 
| culations on known facts respecting ocean 
RE current movements and wind influences, 
| show ge of the en, of — 
+ tours before they become disturbing ele- 
sity of Large Crews Would ments in the shipping lanes. 
Be Eliminated Under) Polar Year Cruise 
7 e | The forthcoming flight will be some- 
Plan, Patentee Says | thing of a preliminary cruise to that 
A German invention contrived to fa-| Year of 1932-1933. In the period from 
cilitate landings of dirigibles and embody-| Aug. 1, 1932, to Aug. 31, 1933, many na- 
t biect of a patent! records from points in the Arctic region. 
ee ean tr ae Oa ee. * | While these are proceeding, another flight 
| taken that will carry observers completely 
sweeps along its roof to the base of the si ~ 
mooring mast, located sbove the entrance | srdund che pole and over new eouren. 
or favorable weather is “effectively elimi- | will be taken from Fairbanks, Alaska, and 
on ore according to statements ae by | from Fort Conger on the northern tip of 
: |ger base that Greeley attempted a year- 
Dehiem. Germany, 6 Gacility ie | 10Ng study for the same purpose as the 
of a vertical runway extending to the top| It is the plan that all of the interested 
of the mooring tower. The traveling! nations act jointly in order to assemble 
attached may be moved downward on this develop one complete record for the area, 
runway until it reaches the entrance to 


|and Baffin Bay regions, but the fluctua- 
specifications filed with the /ynknown factors influencing their move- 
ment which has just been issued. | the north line of Newfoundland. In one 
which the aircraft may be low- | that perhaps not more than 450 bergs will 
afford protection against wind. Bergs break off the west coast of Green- 
entee. into open water. Some of them are 
* 
Design of Hangar 7 
| studying the layout as it may be viewed 
| part in preserving the scenes upon which 
Weather Delays and Neces-| the information will be made available to 
| which is scheduled for the so-called Polar 
ing a mooring tower attached to a rota- | tions officially will make meteorological 
By rotating the hangar until the wind of the “Graf Zeppelin” will be under- 
of the structure, the drawback of waiting) The observations for the United States 
the patentee, Otto Krell, of Berlin- | Ellesmere Land. It was at the Fort Con- 
supplied, the patentee states, by provision | Projected Polar Year observations. 
“erab” to which the airship actually is|the data for given dates and places to 
the hangar, bringing the nose of the craft 


of the other records have been of isolated 


linto position for entry, the patentee de-| Studies. While the previous records have 
| clares. | been valuable and will continue to afford 
To Eliminate Delays | basic information, the proposal of a joint 

The invention is designed to “effec-| assembly of the facts obtained holds forth 


great promise to scientists. 

In this connection, it is expected that 
the “Graf Zeppelin” and “Nautilus” ex- 
peditions this Summer will provide new 
material because of the character of the 
two expeditions. Acting at the same time, 


tively eliminate” delays in waiting for 
favorable weather, employment of large 
landing crews, and exposure of the air- 
craft to serious risks during transfer to 
the interior of the hangar, it is stated in 
ee for the patent filed by Mr.| one craft will obtain data from the air 
: |and the other from under the sea or on 

The lattice-work structure of the moor-|the surface as conditions permit, and 
ing mast is enclosed in a eaentans — weewre = a ~ = ene at 
shell. The shell is built in sections and | conclusions from the two sets of data. 
is so constructed that sections which open | -— —- ———==== Sore 
to permit downward passage of the moor- driving against the other end of the 
ing attachment to the base of the tower | structure by reason of the rotation, the 
are closed immediately after the device| craft may be run to its berth without 
has passed. Pressure of wind on the/ne-zessity of detaching it from the movable 
tower ae ome ot air whirls are thus | device by which it is brought to the base 
avoided, it 1s stated. of the tower, Mr. Krell states. 

When the airship has been lowered to | ahe patent was issued under Patent 
the entrance of the hangar, with the wind | No. 1802025. 
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Hearing Closed | | 


On Application to 
Buy Alton Line 


Stockholders of C. & A. De-| 
nied Introduction of Tes- 
timony on Alleged Unfair | 
Negotiations of B. & O. 





The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
following argument, refused on May 12 
to permit stockholders of the Chicago & 
Alton Railroad to introduce testimony and | 
subpoena witnesses for the purpose of re- | 
vealing alleged “unfair and unreasonable 
negotiations between Kuhn, Loeb & Com- 
pany and the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
leading to the sale of the Alton properties 
to B. & O. agents at auction last De- 
cember. (Finance Docket Nos. 8657 and 
8658.) 

Following announcement of the Com- 
mission’s decision in the matter, the hear- 
ings on the B. & O.'s application to ac- 
quire and operate the reorganized Alton 
properties was adjourned. Oliver E. 
Sweet, presiding Commission official, al- 
lowed 15 days for the filing of the B. & 
O.’s brief, 20 days for the Alton stock- 
holders’ brief from the time of filing of 
the B. & O. brief, and five days from the 
Alton’s brief to the filing of the B. & 
O.’s reply. No proposed report will be 
made in the case. 


Appeal of Committee 

The argument before the Commission 
was upon appeal of the Stockholders’ Pro- 
tective Committee of the Chicago & Alton, 
from a ruling of Mr. Sweet, barring as 
irrelevant all testimony except that deal- 
ing with the Alton’s value, during prog- 
ress of hearings on the Baltimore & Ohio’s 
application to acquire the Alton proper- 
ties. 

G. Gale Gilbert Jr. and Jonathan C. 
Gibson argued the point on behalf of the 
stockholders, .and Henry W. Anderson 
made the opposing argument for the 
Baltimore & Ohio. 

Mr. Gilbert declared that Kuhn, Loeb 
& Company, as reorganization managers 
for the Alton, were acting in a fiduciary 
capacity to the Alton’s stockholders, 
while at the same time acting as financial 
advisers of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road. 

He said that the New York banking 
firm lulled the stockholders into a feeling 
of security by repeated promises that as 
soon as litigation between the holders of 
342 and 6 per cent bonds as to priority 
was settled, a reorganization plan would 
be drawn up which would take care of 
all parties involved. 

Mr. Gilbert told the Commission that 
during this period of uncertainty, Kuhn, 
Loeb & Company “by stealth and secrecy 
undertook to acquire the 3'2 per cent 
bonds and almost all of the 6 per cent 
bonds for the Baltimore & Ohio,” and sold 
out the stockholders by bringing about 
the auction sale. 


Two Courses for Commission 
Commissioner Eastman asked from the 


bench what action ‘the stockholders ex- 
pected the Commission to take in the 
event the evidence was admitted and 


proven to be true. 

Mr. Gilbert replied that the Commision 
could do one of two different things. In 
the first place, he said, the Commission 
could deny the Baltimore & Ohio applica- 
tion to acquire the Alton, and in the sec- 
ond place, it could attach a condition in 
the event of approval of the B. & O. ap- 
plication, which would force that road 
to take care of all the security holders. 

He urged the Commission to allow the 
introduction of the testimony which the 
stockholders believe will prove the “faith- 
lessness” of Kuhn, Loeb & Company, as 
reorganizatioh manager of the Alton, and 
which, he declared, would be more than 
ample evidence to show that the terms 


“and conditions of the sale of the road to 


the B. & O. was and is unreasonable and 
unfair. 

Henry W. Anderson, on behalf of the B. 
& O., argued that his road had had no 
knowledge of any negotiations between the 
Alton’s stockholders and Kuhn, Loeb & 
Company at the time of the sale, but was 
merely following out the intention of the 
Commission expressed in its consolidation 
plan, relative to allocation of the Alton 
to the B. & O. system. He said that he 
had never heard that the New York bank- 
ers were “reorganization managers” of the 
Alton. 

Indebtedness of Alton 


In any event, said Mr. Anderson, the 
$122,000,000 of indebtedness of the Alton 
has done away entirely! with any equity 
for the stockholders. The law is firm on 
this subject, he declared, and if one dollar 
is paid to these stockholders by the B. & 
O., it will be incumbent upon the carrier 
to pay off all the other indebtedness as 
well. 

Commissioner Eastman referred to the 
reorganization of the old Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway, where a plan 
was reached which took care of all the 
security holders. and asked how the pres- 
ent case differed from that one. Mr. An- 
derson declared that in the case of the 
St. Paul a plan of reorganization was 
worked out by the security holders volun- 
tarily, whereas in the instant case there 
was no reorganization plan, but merely a 
sale of the property. The stockholders 
had every opportunity to meet the road’s 
indebtedness, he said, but they did not. If 
there was anything wrong in the negotia- 
tions between Kuhn, Loeb & Company and 
the B. & O., relative to the sale of the 
Alton, continued Mr. Anderson, the stock- 
holders may have recourse to a court of 
equity. 

The only thing the Commission can do 
in the case, said Mr. Anderson, is to deny 
the applications, since there is nothing 
under the law which would compel the 
B. & O. to accept conditions as stiggested 
by the stockholders. Denial of the appli- 
cations, he asserted, would only throw 
the matter back into the hands of the 
court—the same court which has said that 
there is “nothing” in the stockholders’ 
claims—and the property be resold. 

“On the other hand,” declared the B. | 
& O. counsel, there is the matter of the 
B. & O. losing $100,000 a month through 
the delay in acquiring the Alton property. 

In conclusion, Mr. Anderson pointed out 
that the bondholders had only exercised 
their contract right to sell the property 
and that a court of equity had confirmed 
that right. 

Rebuttal argument was made by Jon- 
athan C. Gibson for the stockholders. He 
said that section 5 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act clearly vested the Cammission 
with the authority to inquire into the 
terms and conditions affecting the pur- 
chase of one railroad by another, and 
that the testimony sought to be intro-| 
duced clrealy had to do with the intent} 
of this section of the act. 

Mr. Gibson stated that it was clearly | 
the right of the intervening stockholders | 
to subpoera all witnesses whose testimony 
and documentary evidence might tend to 
show that the terms and conditions lead- 


ing up to and surrounding the sale of 
the Alton properties were unreasonable, 
and not in the public interest. He re- 


ferred to the refusal of Commissioner B. 
H.. Meyer, as head of the Commission's 
finance division, to permit the issue of 
subpoenas duces tecum for Mortimer 
Schiff, Lewis Strauss, and Jerome Han- | 


| rationalization of 


ee ee 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 








May 12, 1931 
10:30 a. m. to 12 noon.—The Presi- 
dent met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet 


meetings are held Tuesdays and Fri- 
days.) 

12:15 Pp, m.—Representative Cullen 
(Dem.), of Brooklyn, N. Y., called. Sub- 
ject of conference not announced. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering cor- 
respondence. 


Secretary Stimson 
Receives Report on 
Naval Negotiations 





Scheduled Radio Address 
On Results of Tripartite 
Conference at London Is 
Abandoned 


A report on the- tripartite naval nego- 
tiations was given the Secretary of State, 
Henry L. Stimson. May 12 by Senator 
Morrow (Rep.), of New Jersey, according 
to information obtained at the Department 
of State. 

Senator Morrow had been requested by 
Secretary Stimson to visit London during 
the course of the negotiations between 
France, Great Britain and Italy, according 
to a previous announcement by the De- 
partment. At that time the United States 
had been invited to participate in a five- 
power drafting conference. and following 
Senator Morrow's visit in London, Secre- 
tary Stimson announced that this par- 
ticipation would not be necessary. 

Subsequently, the French Ambassador, 
Paul Claudel, called upon Secretary Stim- 
son to acquaint him with the, French 
naval views and the American embassy in 
London reported that the negotiations 
had been temporarily interrupted. 


Secretary Stimson. who had proposed 
making a radio address giving a sum- 
mary of the naval negotiations and their 
results, announced that he would abandon 
the address since the negotiations were 
not yet completed. 

Senator Morrow has been on his vaca- 
tion in Europe since the London negotia- 
tions, he stated orally May 12. He was 
accompanied in his conference with Sec- 
retary Stimson by George Rublee, advisor 
to the American delegation at the London 
Naval Conference. Pierre Boal, acting 
chief of the western European division, 
also participated. 

Mr. Rublee served as a member of the 
drafting committee at the London confer- 
ence and also was one of Senator Mor- 
row’s advisors when the latter acted as 
American Ambassador to Mexico. 








Standard System Planned 
For Designation of Diseases 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
comparing disease reports made by Vari- 
ous hospitals and units in different sec- 
tions of the country, where, at present, 
different forms of nomenclature are used. 

Each disease, to be designated by a 
number, will signify by such a designa- 
tion its various aspects and causes. For 
instance, if a number of six figures, such 
as 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, is used as the term for a 
disease, each of the digits in this number 
will signify some fact related to the ill- 
ness. Thus, in the example given, the 
number “1” probably may designate the 
actual name of the disease, while the 
second number, “2,” will show the cause, 
etc. 

The new plan has been sought for a 
number of years. Previous attempts to 
build up a new disease nomenclature for 
general use throughout ihe country have 
resulted either in direct failure or in the 
formation of a terminology which eventu- 
ally was proven too unwieldy for general 
use. 

Financial assistance provided from the 
Commonwealth fund has aided the pres- 
ent work of the National Conference on 
the Nomenclature of Disease, which two 
years ago was initiated by the New York 
Academy of Medicine. 


After the new terminology is adopted 
by the conference in its final and cor- 
rected form, the United States Public 


Health Service will give hearty coopera- 
tion in helping to establish the new code 
generally in all institutions throughout 
the country. 


Favorable Balance Shown 
By Agricultural Exports 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
over 30 per cent, while the value dropped 


by over 5@ per cent. 
At the same time it was shown that 
the quantity of .pork exports from the 


United States dropped from 254.070.000 
pounds during the period July to March. 
1929-30, to 151,339,000 pounds during the 
period July to March, 1930-31, while the 
price for these two periods dropped only 
from $45,316,000 to $27,057,000, respectively, 
with other important export products 
showing a similar maintenance of price 
level. 

From this it can be seen that although 
both imports and exports dropped both in 
quantity and price totals considerably, 
due to the general world depression, the 
prices of the bulk of the export products 
has held up better than the prices of the 
< of the products imported. 


Trade Abroad Shows 
Little Upward Trend 


France, Spain, Finland and| 


Japan Remain Quiet 


Evidences of even seasotial recovery are 


lacking in France, although export trade | 


has improved slightly. Business is quiet 
in Spain without experiencing any pro- 
nounced detriment from political changes, 
but unemployment continues to be a 
problem. Several Czechoslovak indus- 
tries are experiencing seasonal recovery 
but gains are very slow; foreign trade 
increased slightly during March. Busi- 
ness remains dull in Finland with ad- 
vance lumber sales unusually low; the 
depression, however, has enforced some 
industry and appar- 
ently put business on a sounder basis. 
Trends in Canada were mixed last week 
with some slackening of business in the 
eastern part of the country and seasonal 
gains in the west. 

General inactivity continues in Japan 
and restriction programs have generally 
been extended. No change has occurred 
in The Neiherland East Indies, but mer- 
chants are hoping for a slight revival 
during the harvesting season beginning 
next month Trading in the Philippine 
Islands was less active than in any week 
this year, and transactions in copra and 
abaca were negligible. 

Conditions in Latin America continue 
uniformly dull without any prospects for 


- Bureau Decides 


|Lack of Adequate Financing 
Makes First Aid Event 
Impossible This Year, 


Statement Says 


The Bureau of Mines has just announced 
that no national or international first-aid 
and mine-rescue contest, such as has been 
sponsored by the Bureau on several occa- | 
sions in previous years, will be held dur- 
ing 1931, due in a large part to the lack 
of satisfactory provisions for financing | 
the contest. 


The announcement of the Bureau fol- 
lows in full text: 


No national or: international first-aid 
and mine-rescue contest will be held in | 
1931, it is announced by Scott Turner, | 
Director of the United States Bureau of 
Mines, Department of Commerce. The | 
decision to forego the contest this year | 
was influenced by a number of consid- 
erations, not the least of which is the fact 
that the method of financing these note- 
worthy gatherings has not been satisfac- 
tory. It is hoped that by next year pro- 
vision may be made whereby in the future 
the Bureau of Mines can adequately 
finance such events. 

Sponsored Contests. 

Since the Bureau of Mines came into 
existence in 1910, one of its numerous 
functions has been the sponsoring of na- | 
tional or international first-aid and mine- 
rescue contests. These contests bring to- 
gether about 50 first-aid and 15 mine- 
rescue teams from 15 or more States; some 
vears, teams from Mexico and Canada 
have participated. The teams chosen are 
usually the winners of company, district, 
or State contests and the trip to the na- 
tional or international meet is a reward 
' for expertness in first-aid or mine-rescue 
work. 

The contests have not been held annu- 
ally because it seemed desirable to dis- 
continue them during the war and, in 
1922, as well as in 1924, the business de- 
pression caused postponement on account 
of the financial outlay involved in sending 
each participating team of five or six 
men considerable distances; in addition, 
the cost of the meet to the city in which 
it is held is approximately $5,000, as the 
Congress furnishes the Bureau of Mines 
no funds from which to pay for such es- 
sential expenditures as rent, printing of 
programs, and visits to adjacent mines 
and plants. 

Many Experts Needed 

Moreover, it is necessary to have the 
services of 75 to 100 experts in first-aid 
and mine-rescue work to act as judges; 
these men come from many parts of the 
United States, and here again the ex- 
pense devolves upon the judges them- 
selves or upon their employers, as the 


Federal Government allows the Bureau 
no funds from which services of this 
kind can be paid 


contests was held in 

Others were held 
iaute, Ind., in Sep- 
tember, 1914; San Francisco, September, 
1915; Pittsburgh, Scptember, 1919; Den- 
ver, September, 1920; St. Louis, September, 
1921; Salt Lake City, August, 1923; Spring- 
field, Ill., September, 1925; San Francisco, 
September, 1926; Pittsburgh, August, 1927; 
Butte, Mont., August, 1928; Kansas City, 
Mo., September, 1929; and Louisville, Ky., 
September, 1930. 


The first of thes 
Pittsburgh in 191! 
as follows: Terri 


Coal Sold in New Jersey 
To Be Weighed Officially 


TRENTON, N. J., May 12. 

All coal deliveries in quantities exceed- 
ing 30 pounds must be weighed by an of- 
ficial weighmaster, according to an act of 
the recent Legislature, and strict enforce- 
mgnt is being planned by the Department 
of Weights and Measures, it is announced 
by the Secretary, J. Harry Foley. 

“The purpose of the act is to fix respon- 
sibility for the accurate weighing of fuel 
and to eliminate many of the questionable 
practices that have existed in coal sales 
in the past,’ said Mr. Foley. “Under its 
provisions, it is required that all com- 
modities heretofore covered by our fuel 
statute must now be weighed by certified 
weighers. This means that any one en- 
gaged in the business of selling coal must 
take out a weighmaster license for him- 
self or employes responsible for the weigh- 
ing operations. All deliveries of fuel in 
excess of 30 pounds must be accompanied | 
by tickets duly attested by the certified | 
weighmaster, which tickets must, in addi- | 
tion to the name and official number of 
the weighmaster who performed the 
weighing, also bear an impress of his of- 
ficial seal.” 


New Uses Are Proposed 
For Abandoned Army Posts 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


can be made by various other governmen- 
tal agencies of the surplus Army posts. 
“There is a chance that one or more of | 





'No Mine Rescue | FRONT ELEVATI 


- Contest in 1931, 
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ON OF DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE | Steps to Regulate 











The central section of the building in which the Department of Agriculture is quartered, a front view of 


which is shown above, was recently completed, joining the two wings previously constructed. 
The columns support a tablature on which are 


housed the administrative activities of the Department. 
graven — laudatory of agriculture. The main entrance is in this section. 


Purchase of Roman Law Collection 
Announced by Library of Congress: 


Works Made _ Available 


The collection of works on Roman law 
at the Library of Congress has been con- 
siderably increased by the recent acquisi- 
tion of the private library of Paul Krue- 
ger, the distinguished German annotator 
on Roman law, it was announced orally 
on behalf of the Division of Law, May 11. 


The 4,691 items, consisting principally 
of treaties and commentaries on Roman 
law, contain 3,000 monographs which en- 
rich the works on Roman law possessed 
by the institution, it was explained. 
ditional information made available fol- 
lows: 

Aspiring to offer scholars the greatest 
collection of Roman law in the United 
States, the Library of Congress is es- 
pecially gratified over its recent purchase 
of books and notes owned by one of the 
world's foremost writers on the law. The 
collection, which was bought in Germany, 
consists of 391 periodical volumes, 800 
bound books, 500 unbound books, 3,000 
monographs and a large assortment of 
the private manuscript of Dr. Krueger. 

Dr. Krueger lived between 1840 and 
1926. He was one of the greatest annota- 
tors on Roman law. He studied at Ber- 
lin, was doctor of jurisprudence and pro- 
fessor of Roman law in the universities of 
Marburg, Innsbruck, Koenigsberg and 
Bonn. He was the author of outstanding 
works, among which is his “History of 
the Sources and Literature of Roman 
Law.” 

He edited the “Corpus Juris Civilis” in 
conjunction with Theodor Mommsen, also 
a distinguished Roman law annotator, the 
“Institutes of Gaius” and other legal 
works. 

The working library of one of the fore- 
most authorities in this field is indeed a 
valuable acquisition. It is intact, so far 
as is known. 
Dr. Krueger, the purchase coming at this 


time is regarded as especially opportune | 


in view of a revival of interest in recent 
years in Roman Law. 
The collection is rich in various editions 


‘Cotton Week’ Policy 
Viewed as Impartial 


Federal Specialist Replies to 


Wool Manufacturer 


In answer to criticism directed against 
Government departments for endorsing 
National Cotton Week, Edward T. Pickard, 
Chief of the Textile Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce, and secretary of 
the Cotton-Textile Institute, stated orally 
May 12 that the Government was acting 
under a specific appropriation of Con- 
gress to extend the uses of cotton. 

Opposition. to Federal support of the 


these surplus posts might be useful to us| Cotton Week was registered with the De- 
for prison camps,” said Mr. Mitchell. “We| partment by Representative Seger (Rép.), 
have not yet given the matter considera-|of Passiac, N. J., following a letter of 


tion, and the matter of whether or not 
any of the military posts will be suitable 
for prison camps is entirely problematical. | 

“Our prisons are still badly overcrowded. 
Our new prisen building program is not 
completed. We hope to hurry up the con- 
struction of one of the new narcotic farms 
and send drug addicts now in Federal 
penal institutions to it.” 

The Attorney General explained that 
about a year and one-half ago the De- 
partment took over the Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kans., Disciplinary Barracks from | 
the Department of War, and that many 


jin full 


protest to him from Charles F. H. John- 
son, president of the Botany Worsted 
Mills, Passaic, N. J.. who asserted the 
Government's action to be a “rank in- 
justice to thousands of wool manufac- 
turers.” 

The protest followed a joint announce- 
ment May 9 by the Departments of Com- 
merce and Agriculture endorsing National 
Cotton Week during the first week in 
June. (‘The announcement was printed 
text in The United States Daily 
May 11.) The announcement followed a 
conference between the Secretary of Com- 


drug addicts now are confined there. In| merce, Robert P. Lamont, the Secrétary 
addition, he said, some 1,300 Federal pris- | of Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde, and mem- 


joners are scattered among other Army|bers of the eotton industry. 


posts and are employed at hard labor. 
Might Be Used as Camps 

Discussing general economy measures by 
Federal agencies, the Attorney General 
stated his Department will “do everything 
possible to curb expenditures.” The an- 
nual budget of the Department of about 
$50,000,000, however, he asserted, is “just a 
drop in the bucket” when compared to 
the whole Federal budget of soine $4,400,- 
000,000 for the current fiscal year. | 

A greater part of the Department's | 
budget is disbursed for operations of the 
judicial system, he asserted, and cannot 
|be curtailed arbitrarily. On the other 
hand, he said, the tendency has been to 
expand activities. 

For example, the Attorney General 
pointed out that in 1930 approximately 80 
Federal prisoners were committed to penal 
institutions for each 1,000,000 of popula- 
tion, as against only 58 for each 1,000,000 
population in the preceding year. 

When the new administration took over 
on March 4, 1929, said the Attorney Gen- 
eral, efforts were made to “clean up” 
court dockets wiih the result that there 
was an appreciable increase in prison pop- 
ulation. “I am hopeful,” he added, “that 
figures for the current fiscal year will 
show a reduction in pending cases. We 


neuer, of Kuhn, Loeb & Company, and/immediate improvement.—/ssued by the| have made g considerable advance in 


William Bierd, receiver of the Alton, 


Department of Commerce, 


some districts.” 


Mr. Pickard emphasized that the De- 


| partment’s support to the movement to 


stimulate consumption of cotton in no way 
indicates any partiality to the cotton in- 
dustry. He said that as much would be 
done for other commodities under the 
same _ circumstances. 


Light Cruiser ‘Memphis’ 


In securing the works of | 


Ad- | 





Recalled From Honduras | 


The “Memphis,” light cruiser com- 
manded by Capt. G. J. Meyers, which has 
been in the Honduras-Nicaragua area 
since April 17, proceeded May 12 under 
orders from the Navy Department from 
Ceiba, Honduras, en route to the United 
States. The “Memphis” will refuel at 
Guantanamo Bay, then sail for New 
York to rejoin the ships of the Scouting 
Force. 

The “Memphis” proceeded April 15 
from Guanianamo Bay, Cuba, for Puerto 
Cabezas, Nicaragua, arriving at the latter 
port April 17 and proceeding to the Hon- 
duran coast April 20. 


The “Marblehead,” light cruiser which | 


is the only remaining naval vessel on the 
Honduran coast and which now is at 
Puerto Cortes, will in all probability be 
withdrawn within the next few days.— 
Sesued by the Department of the Navy, 


for Research Include Entire 
Krueger Collection of 4,691 Items 





of the Juris 


Civil 


“Corpus 
Law), 


papyri of historical 
Roman Law. 
tutes,” “Novels,” 


(Theodosian Code) 


other notable writers. 


Dr. Krueger did not attempt in his life- | 
time to collect an extensive library. 
used 
teaching 


scholar and 


while 


Was a 
libraries 


However, in addition to the notable works t , . 2 | 
on Roman law, he exhibited a versatile = oe pthpssrae- asl H. & ore id, om 
taste. There are books on canon law, of Bak — Force, to duty as Chief | 
Greek and Roman literary classics, works caaaiiae’ aes a a 
alle 2 cnglis z 7 @ 
a French, English, Greek and Schofield becomes Commander in Chief, 
: 3 s U. S. Flect. Orders previously issued to 
This collection in its Roman law con-| Rear Admiral Tarrant assigning him in 


tent adds balance to those books already 
possessed by the Library. 
will have increased opportunity of engag- 
research at 


ing in 
Library. 


legal 


Civilis” 
and contains 
reproductions of a number of fragmentary 
antiquity 
In addition to the 
and Pandectes,” 
is an edition of the ‘Codex Theodosianus” 
published 
There are editions of Mommsen, Hugo 
Donelli, Jacob Cujacius, von Ihering, and 


cherries, sulphured or 
tomatoes, prepared or 
manner. 
sponse to a 
that the Commission 
these investigations 
tion based 


request 


(Roman 
phopgrahia 


containig 
“Insti- 
there 


these new investigations 
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university | 
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the Orders have been 
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Scholars now 


date 
the National 


| Tariff Inquiries Ordered 


On Cherries and Tomatoes | 


This action was taken 
from 
should 
additional 
upon the forthcoming crops 
of cherries and tomatoes. 
sion will therefore be unable to complete 


issued to Rear 
miral William T, Tarrant, present Chief 


Here are 


The Tariff Commission on May 5, 1931, 
| ordered new investigations in the case of 
in brine, 
preserved in any 


and of 


in re- 
President 
include in 
informa- 


the 


The Commis- 


until the har- 


vesting and marketing of this year's crops 
of tomatoes and cherries.—Issued by the 
| United States Tariff Commission. 


Admiral Tarrant Named 
Chief of Staff for Fleet 


Ad- 


charge of the Navy Yard Division, Navy 
Department, have been canceled, and to 
no orders have been 
the vacancy in this Division—IJssued by 


issued to fill 


' the Department of the Navy. 
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Use of Methanol 
To Be Considered 


Conference With Represent- 

atives of Industry Being 
| Arranged by Public 
| Health Service 


Following the recommendation of the 
; Conference of State and Territorial Health 
| Officers recently held in Washington, the 
Federal Public Health Service is arrang- 
ing to call a conference with representa- 
tives of the methanol industry looking to- 
ward the establishment of safeguards sur- 
rounding the use of methanol antifreeze 
}solutions, Dr. Taliaferro Clark, Acting 
Surgeon General of the Service, said in a 
jletter to Representative Dyer (Rep.), of 
|St. Louis, Mo., made public May 12. 

No date has yet been determined upon, 
however, it was said orally May 12 at the 
Service. 

Representative Dyer at the same time 
made public correspondence between him- 
self and’ the Surgeon General of the Serv- 
ice, Dr. Hugh S. Cumming, in which Mr, 
Dyer urged that some steps be taken by 
the Service looking towards the regula- 
tion of methanol, and asking the coopera- 
tion of the Service in drafting legislation 
to that end which he proposes to offer 
|in the next session of Congress. 
| Dr. Cumming, in his reply to Mr. Dyer, 
}assured him of the Service’s interest in 
|the question, and advised him of the fact 
}that the Conference of State and Terri- 
|torial Health Officers would consider it. 
At the conference, _ resolutions were 
jadopted asking the Public Health Service 
}to surround the use of methanol with 
;nmecessary safeguards, and if an agreement 
| between the Service and the industry can- 
not be reached, that the Service suggest 
to State officers standard safeguards 
which the local officers might adopt. In 
accordance with this resolution, the con- 
ference with representatives of the indus- 
try is now being called. 








Trustees Name Officers 
Of New York Power Board 


ALBaNny, N. Y., May 12. 
The trustees of the New York State 
| Power Authority, recently appointed by 
Governor Roosevelt, at an organization 
meeting here today elected Frank P, 
Walsh, of New York City, as chairman, 
Delmos M. Cosgrave, of Watertown, as 
vice chairman, and Prof. James C. Bon- 
bright, of Columbia University, as secre- 
tary. 

The other members are Fred Freestone, 
of Interlaken, and Morris L. Cooke, of 
| Philadelphia. 

The Power Authority, which will have 
| charge of the State development of power 
}on the St. Lawrence River, will estab- 
lish quarters in Albany and in New York 
City, it was announced. 


Hearing Set for May 20 
On Veterans’ Hospital 


The Federal Board for Hospitalization 
will meet in Washington May 20 to con- 
sider the question of a new veterans’ 
hospital for western New York, it was 
stated orally May 12 at the Veterans’ 
Administration. A hearing will be held 
in Room 1008 in the Arlington Building, 
at 10 a. m., at which a congressional dele- 
gation and other interested parties will 
appear. 








Tae air is like a bugle call. Gone is 
summer heat! Gone is weariness! There's 
more pep to your drive. More snap to 
your tennis, more spring in your step. 
At Minaki Lodge you will find every 
sport your heart can desire. Golf ona beau- 
tiful course in the pine woods. Riding over 
forest trails. Speed-boating: Hiking, tennis 
:ssand the fishing, for which this region 
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Rest and play 


... Where breezes 
£ blow ona thousand 
lakes and streams 


is famous, within easy paddling distance: 

Minaki Lodge—on the route of two 
famous trains, the Confederation and the 
Continental Limited—is owned and oper- 
ated by Canadian National Railways. It is 
a true North Woods Lodge with a delight- 
fully informal atmosphere. It offers every 
luxury of accommodation and perfect ser- 
vice at reasonable rates; Booklet and in- 
‘formation on rates and reservations from: 
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Earth Believed 
To Be Emerging — 


Into ‘Warm Age’ 


Scientist Wonders if Modern 
Industrial Processes Have 
Done Anything to Hasten 
Transition 


By E. O. Hulbert 


Naval Research Laboratory 


It is generally accepted that the most 
important source of heat energy on the 
surface of the earth is the light of the 
@in. The only other source which has 

been suggested, namely, the leakage | 
of heat to the surface by conduction from 





the interior of the earth, is known to be 
@™all. It should, therefore, be possible to 
Calculate the surface temperature of the} 
@arth and the temperature of the atmos- 
phere to various heights above sea level 
assuming radiative equilibrium with the 
light of the sun. 

Such a calculation requires a knowledge 
of the amounts of the gases of the atmos- 
phere at all levels from sea level upward, | 
the absorption coefficients of the gases! 
throughout the optical spectrum, the re- 
flecting power of the earth, and other 
quantities. 

The problem has never been worked out 
completely. My colleague, Dr. Maris, three 
years ago obtained an approximate solu- 
tion from calculations of the rates of en- 
ergy absorption and radiation in various 
levels of the atmosphere. In the present 
work an attempt at a fairly rigorous solu- 
tion is presented, although it contains a 
number of “pproximations. 


Covers Wide Range 

I-will outline very briefly the general 
physics of the problem, which of course | 
involves almost the entire physics of the| 
atmosphere. If the earth had no atmos- | 
phere its average surface temperature 
would be more than 60 degrees Fahren- | 
heit, colder than it is now. The atmos- 
phere* acts as a blanket and keeps the 
earth warm. The light of the sun falls 
on the earth, about 10 per cent being 
absorbed on its way down through the 
atmosphere. Of the remaining 90 per 
cent, about 30 per cent is reflected away 
and is lost in space, leaving about 60 per | 
cent which is absorbed by the earth’s sur- 
face. The “surface” means the clouds, 
oceans, trees, land, etc. 

This 60 per cent of the sun’s energy 
heats up the surface of the earth, which 
thereupon emits heat radiations mainly 
in the infra-red portion of the spectrum. 
The infra-red radiation passes upward and 
is absorbed partially by the gases of the 
atmosphere. Water vapor, carbon dioxide 
and ozone have infra-red bands of absorp- | 
tion. The other gases, such as nitrogen, 
oxygen, argon, etc., so far as is known, 
are transparent to the infra-red light. 
The water vapor, carbon dioxide and ozone 
are heated by the energy which they ab- 
sorb and they reradiate the absorbed en- 
ergy downward to the earth and upward 
to the gaseous layers above. The reradia- 
tion occurrs only in the spectral regions 
of the absorption bands of the gases. 

Then Forms Equation 

Thus one must consider the outgoing 
stream of energy in each absorption band, | 
its changes in passing upward through 
the atmosphere and its effect on the tem- 
perature of the earth and the various 
levels of the atmosphere. Finally, assum- 
ing equilibrium, the energy leaving the 
outside of the atmosphere is put equal 
to the energy absorbed by the earth from 
the sunlight. This gives an equation. 

If there were no atmosphere the av- 
erage sea level temperature would be 
about minus 6 degrees Fahrenheit, with | 
wide day and night fluctuations; and the 
temperature conditions would be like| 
those which prevail on the moon. Actually 
the average sea level temperature is 55 | 
degrees Fahrenheit, so that the atmos- 
pheric warmth amounts to about 60 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. From the equation the 
water vapor of the atmosphere contributes 
about 40 degrees, the carbon dioxide about 
15 degrees and ozone about 4 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

If the amount of carbon dioxide in the 
atmosphere were doubled, or halved, the 
average surface temperature of the earth 
would be increased or decreased, respec- 
tively, by about 10 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Such a change in the average world-wide | 
temperature, augmented by tee conse- 
quent changes in the water vapor content 
of the atmosphere and the infra-red 
emisivity of the surface of the earth, is 
about the same as that which occurs 
when the earth passes from an ice age to 
a@ warm carbon dioxide theory of the ice 


azo originally suggested by Tyndall in 





Could Cause Ripples 

In recent years arguments have been ad- 
vanced against the carbon dioxide the- 
ory, but we do not agree with these argu- 
ments. Of course we have not proved 
that carbon dioxide changes actually 
caused the ice ages. We have merely 
showr that, so far as is known, the car- 
bon dioxide changes would have been ade- 
quate to cause such ripples in the thermal 
life of the earth. 

One final point is that geophysicists be- 
lieve that the normal state of the earth 
is that of a warm age, and that the earth 
most of the time during recent geologic 
ages has been a few degrees warmer than 
it is now. The ice ages are relatively 
short periods of coolness interspersed 
among long intervals of warmths. It is 
Supposed that the earth is emerging now 


from an ice age and is headed for a} 
warm age. 
The industrial processes which have! 


arisen in the past century are all in the| 
direction of putting carbon dioxide into 
the atmosphere, and thus in hastening 
our return to a warm age. One naturally 
wonders whether the effect of industry 
is appreciable in this connection. And 





the answer is probably no, although one 
cannot be at all sure about it. To double 
the carbon dioxide content of the at- 
mosphere would require the combustion 
of about 1,000 tons of coal for every per- 
son on the earth, and probably no such 
amount of carbon dioxide has yet been 
released by man-made processes. 


(The foregoing is an authorized 


summary of an address delivered 
before the National Academy of 
Sciences at its annual meeting in 


Washington.) 
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Regulations Under Kev 
On Oleomargarine Announced 


Amendments Provide Formula for M easuring 
Color Content for Levy Purposes 








Amended regulations setting forth 4 
definite formula by which the color of 
oleomargarine can be determined, and as 
@ consequence, under what tax classifica- 
tion it falls, were promulgated May 12 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, pur-| 
suant to legislation enacted at the last 
session of Congress. 

Under the law, oleomargarine is taxed | 
at the rate of one-fourth of 1 cent per) 
pound with the exception of that colored | 
yellow, which is subject to a 10-cent per) 
pound tax. 

The Treasury decision follows in full 
text: 

To Collectors of Internal Revenue and 
Others Concerned: 

The Act of Congress approved March 4, 
1931 (Public, No. 867, 7lst Congress, H. R. 
16836), in so far as the same relates to 
the internal revenue tax on oleomargarine, 
reads as follows: 

“An act to amend the act entitled ‘An 
act defining butter, also imposing a tax 
upon and regulating the manufacture, 
sale, importation, and exportation of oleo- 
margarine,’ approved Aug. 2, 1886, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United tSates 
of America in Congress assembled, That 
the second paragraph of section 3 of the 


|act entitled ‘An act defining butter, also 


imposing a tax upon and regulating the 


| manufacture, sale, importation and expor- | 


tation of oleomargarine,’ approved Aug.| 
2, 1886, as amended (U.S. C., title 26, sec- 
tion 207), is amended to read as follows: | 

“‘And any person that sells, vends, or | 
furnishes oleomargarine for the use and 


| consumption of others, except to his own) 


family table without compensation, whe 
shall add to or mix with such oleomar- 
garine any substance which causes such 


| oleomargarine to be yellow in color, de- 


termined as provided in subsection (b) of 
section 8, shall also be held to be a 


manufacturer of oleomargarine within the | 


meaning of this act and subject to the 


| provisions thereof.’ 


Higher Tax Placed 


|On Colored Product 


“Section 2. Section 8 of such act of 
Aug. 2, 1886, as amended ‘(U: S. C., title 
26, section 546), 
follows: 

“Section 8. (a) Upon oleomargarine 
which shall be manufactured and _ sold, 
or removed for consumption or use, there 


shall be assessed and collected a tax at| 


the rate of one-fourth of 1 cent per pound, 
to be paid by the manufacturer thereof; 
except that such tax shall be paid by 
the manufacturer thereof; except that 
such tax shall be at the rate of 10 cents 
per pound in the case of oleomargarine 


| which is yellow in color. 


“*(b) For the purposes of subsection (a) 


}and of section 3, oleomargarine shall be 
held to be yellow in color when it has a} 
;tint or shade containing more than one 
| and six-tenths degrees of yellow, or of yel- 
|low and red collectively, but with an excess 
|of yellow over red, measured in the terms | 


of the Lovibond tintometer scale or its 
equivatlent. Such measurements shall be 


;made under regulations prescribed by the 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with 
the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and such regulations shall 
provide that the measurements shall 
be applied in such manner 
der such conditions as will, in the opin- 
ion of the Commissioner, insure as nearly 


as practicable that the result of the meas- | 


urement will show the color of the olemar- 
garine under the conditions under which 
it is customarily offered for sale to the 
consumer. 


““(e) The tax levied by this section shall | 


be represented by coupon stamps; and the 
provisions of existing laws governing the 
engraving, issue, sales, accountability, ef- 
facement, and destruction of stamps re- 
lating to tobacco and snuff, as far as 
applicable, are hereby made to apply to 


|stamps provided for this section.’ ” 


In accordance with the terms of that 
law, Regulations “No. 9 (Revised August, 
1925,) 
hereinafter. 

Section 20 is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“Section 20. Rates of tax—The follow- 
ing table shows the annual rates of spe- 
cial taxes imposed upon persons engaging 
in the several businesses coming within 
the scope of these regulationsé 

“Manufacturers of oleomargarine, $600; 
wholesale dealers in oleomargarine taxed 
at 10 cents per pound, $480;. wholesale 
dealers in oleomargarine taxed at % cent 
per pound, $200; retail dealers in oleo- 
margarine taxed at 10 cents per pound, 
$48; retail dealers in oleomargarine taxed 
at % cent per pound, $6; manufacturers 
of adulterated butter, $600; wholesale 
dealers in adulterated’ butter, $480; re- 
tail dealers in. adulterated butter, $48; 
manufacturers of process or renovated 
butter, $50. 

Section 29 is amended to read as follows: 


Definition Given 


For Manufacturers 


“Section 29. Definition—(a) A manu- 
facurer of oleomargarine is one who 
manufactures oleomargarine for sale, or 
one who adds to or mixes with oleomar- 
garine any substance which causes such 
oleomargarine to be yellow in color de- 
termined as provided in section 8 of the 
Act of Aug. 2, 1886, amended, as amended 
by section 2 of the Act of March 4, 1931, 
and sells, vends, or furnishes the same 
for the use and consumption of others, | 
except to his own family table without 
compensation. 

“(b) A private individual may color 
oleomargarine taxed at the rate of one- 
fourth of 1 cent per pound without lia- 
bility as a manufacturer if the oleamar- 
garine is furnished to his own family ta- 
ble without compensation. Those who 
may be served at such family table include 
only father, mother, children, servants, 
and guests who are entertained without 
charge, and those for whose support the 
law ordinarily requires the head of a 
family to provide. 

“(c) Any institution under the complete 
control of a State or a political subdivision 
thereof may color oleomargarine for use 
of inmates and employes without incur- 
ring liability to the manufacturer's spe- 
cial tax or to stamp tax. In all cases it 
must be clear that the institution is un- 
der the complete control of a State or a 
political subdivision thereof since insti- 
tutions under private control are not ex- 
empt. 


Incurring of Liability 
As Manufacturer Stated 


“(d) Liability as a manufacturer of 
oleomargarine and to stamp tax on the 
quantity of oleomargarine colored will be 
incurred by— 

“(1) A dealer in oleomargarine who adds 
to or mixes with the oleomargarine any | 


| substance whicin causes such oleomarga- 


rine to be yellow in color determined as 
provided in sect:on 8 of the act of Aug 
2, 1886, amended, as amended by section 
2 of thesact of March 4, 1931, regardless | 
of whether the coloring is done at the 
request of a customer either before or 
after sale and with or without profit. 
(T. D. 1517.) 

“(2) A person who colors oleomargarine 


| purposes is not furnished for the use or 
‘consumption of others liability as manu- 


|1 cent per pound.” 


is amended to read as) 


and un-| 


are hereby amended as indicated | 


vised Tax 


emonstration purposes and furnishes 
it on the use and consumption of others, 
gratuitously or otherwise, at each place 
where the oleomargarine is colored. If 
oleomargarine colored for demonstration 


facturer is not incurred. No liability is 
incurred by & demonstrator who gives 
away samples of oleomargarine yellow in 
color, provided it has been properly tax- 
aid. 

, “(3) The proprietor of a hotel, restaur- 
ant, boarding house, or similar establish- | 
ment who shall add to or mix with oleo- 
margarine any substance which causes 
such oleomargarine to be yellow in color 
determined as provided in section 8 of the 
act of Aug. 2, 1886, amended, as amended | 
by section 2 of the act of March 4, 1931, 
and serves the same to paying guests. 

“(4) A charitable or semicharitable in- 
stitution, coloring oleomargarine for use 
of inmates, or employes receiving food as 
a part of their compensation. (See sub- 


section (c).” 


Separate Records 
Must Be Kept 


Subsection (b) (2) of section 36 is 


ded to read as follows: 
on) (2) Separate records must be kept 





i t the 

respect to oleomargarine taxed a 
aa of 10 cents per pound and oleomar- 
garine taxed at the rate of one-fourth of 


sections (a) and (d) of section 37 
naa to read as follows: 

“Sec. 37. Returns.—(a) Each manu- 
facturer of oleomargarine must furnish to 
the collector of his district, not later than 
the 15th day of each month, an accurate 
return, under oath, on 
216a, of the gs Eye 

aterial used by in- | 
oe af oleomargarine, the quantity | 
of oleomargarine produced, of all oleo- | 
margarine disposed of, of all oleomar- 
| garine returned, and the values of all 
stamps purchased and used by him dur- | 
ing the preceding month. Transactions | 
in oleomargarine taxed at the rate of 
|one-fourth of 1 cent per pound must be 
| reported in one return and those cover- 
ing oleomargarine taxed at the rate of 
10 cents per pound in another. 


| Both Classes Not to Be 


Covered in One Return 


" ctor will accept a return which 
‘eine — classes of oleomargarine. | 
| Such returns shall be prepared in dupli- 
leate and should be typewriten, the orig- 
inal being forwarded to the collector and 
the duplicate or carbon copy being re- 
tained by the manufacturer at the fac- 
tory for a period of two years, subject 
to inspection of any internal revenue of- 
ficer or agent. A return on Form 216 
and 216a for each class of oleomargarine 
is required to be made for each month 
\from date of opening inventory to date 
of final imventory. The final return 
| should be marked ‘final. 

“(d) The summaries on page 1 of the 
return should be completed by reporting 
the actual balances on hand at the be- 
ginning and at the close of the month 
|for which the return is to be rendered, 
land they should be balanced. The sev- 
eral pages of each return shall be ar- 
|ranged in order, numbered consecutively, 
and securely fastened together by means 
of the punched holes provided for that 
purpose. Each return must be signed and 
sworn to as provided in section 56. A 
manufacturer who products only oleo- 
margarine taxable at the rate of one- 
fourth of 1 cent per pound will be re- 
quired to amend the jurat on his return 
to include a statement to that effect in 
order to be excused from making a re- 
turn covering the product - taxed at the 
| rate of 10 cents per pound. 


Rates of Stamp Tax 
| Provided in Amendment 
Section 42 is amended to read as fol- 


Forms 216 and} 
quality of each | 
him in the man- | 





Rates of Stamp Tax on 


arine.—The tax upon oleomar- 
one wae it has a tint or shade = 
taining more than one and six-tent Ss - 
gree of yellow, or of yellow and re B. - 
lectively, but with an excess of ye - 
over red, measured in the terms of “ 
Lovibond tintometer scale or its equivalent, 
is 10 cents per pound, and _the tax upon 
oleomargarine having a tint or a | 
containing less than one and | 
degrees of yellow, or yellow and red co - 
lectively, but with an excess of nee | 
over red, measured in the terms of the 
Lovibond tintometer scale or its equivalent, | 
is 4% cent per pound. Any fractional part 
of a pound in a package is taxable as 
a pound. 

“The tax on oleomargarine accrue: n 
removal from the factory or place where | 
it is made, or upon sale prior to such} 
removal, and is to be paid by the manu- 
facturer thereo 


re removal 
aad from the place of manufacture | 


t the payment of tax for export 
peor 96) or for use of the United | 
States upon compliance with the pro- 
visions of revised Regulations 73 and 


34, respectively.” 
Method of Determining 
Degree of Color 


Section 43 is amended to read as fol- | 


ows: 
“Section 42. 





low'gection 43. Method to Be Used in De- 


ri i the Degree of Color in Oleo- 
eee sample of oleomargarine 
to be tested should be spread to a smooth 
surface in a glazed porcelain tray having 
an inside depth of 3/16 of an inch. Ir- 
regularities on the surface of the oleo- 
margarine should be avoided because they 
chuse the formation of dark shadows. 
Excessive working of the product should 
also be avoided because any melted fat 
on the surface will increase the tint of 
argarine. 
eee coat is made depends to some 





| Oleomargarine must make return on Form 
| 11, pay special tax, and otherwise comply 
| with the provisions relative thereto in sec- | 
| tions 12 to 28. One who has paid special | © 


|}of 10 cents per pound or at one-fourth! 


| 
| 





The temperature at} 


‘ 


AvutTHoRIzED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BeIN@ 
PusLisHep WiTtHouT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DatLy 








Pennsylvania Legislature 
Votes to Adjourn May 28 


HarrisBurG, Pa., May 12. 


The Senate last night concurred in a 
resolution passed by the House fixing May 
28 at noon as the time for sine die ad- 
journment of the Legislature. 

The Senate Committee on Judiciary 
General held a hearing yesterday on the 
three bills passed by the House relating 
to the Public Service Commission and ad- 
vocated by Governor Pinchot. 


Attorney General William A. Schnader 
presented to the Committee an amend- 
ment to the bill containing the “recapture 
of profits” clause. The measure, as passed 
by the House, provided that half of all 
profits of public utilities between 7 and) 
8 per cent and all in excess of 8 per! 
cent should be paid into the State Treas- 
ury. The amendment provides that the 
excess earnings be placed in a special 
reserve fund for the company, out of 
which it may reduce*rates or make up 


| the dividends in lean years that do not 


reach the allowed percentage. 


Light from a north window is preferable 
in taking readings. The use of filtered 
light through this device makes the color 
more distinct and also cuts off the possi- 
bility of shadows from the outside. 

The adaptability of the eye to perceive 
variations in color varies considerably with 
time of observation. It is imperative, 
therefore, to limit the observation to a 
fixed time, for which five seconds will be | 
found convenient. | 

The porcelain trays used in this test 
must be of the type generally used with 
the Lovibond tintometer for matching 
colors of powders.” 


Registry and Payment 
Of Special Tax 


Section 71 is amended to read as follows: 
“Section 71. Registry and payment of 
special tax.—Every wholesale dealer in 


tax at the rate of $480 per annum may | 
sell oleomargarine taxed either at the rate | 
he may sell oleomargarine | 
rates. The payment by a 


per pound, 
taxed at bo 


wholesale dealer in oleomargarine of spe-|@ted in 1912. He was promoted major in 


cial tax at the minimum rate of $200 per | 
annum permits him to sell only oleomar- 
garine taxed at the rate of one-fourth of | 
1 cent per pound. If one who has paid) 
special tax to sell oleomargarine taxed at | 
the rate of one-fourth of 1 cent per pound | 
later makes return and pays special tax | 
covering the same, period to deal in the! 
product taxed at the rate of 10 cents per 
pound, he may submit through the collec- | 
tor for his district the stamp first secured | 
by him, with claim on Form 843 for its re- | 
demption.” 


Regulations on 


Storing of Product 


Subsection (f) of section 72 is amended 
to read as follows: 

“¢() 
turers of, and wholesale dealers in, oleo- 
margarine may store tax-paid packages 
of such product at places other than 
those named in their special-tax stamps 
and may make deliveries from such places 
of storage without incurring additional 


special tax liability, provided that sales | 


of oleomargarine so stored are.absolutely 
completed by the manufacturers whole- 


\sale dealers at their registered places of 


business by constructive delivery there 
prior to actual removal of the goods from 
the place of storage for delivery to pur- 
chasers. Receipt of an order at the place 
of business of a manufacturer or dealer 


and the sending of such order to the! 


storage house for delivery is not a sale of 
the goods at said place of business, 


“A manufacturer or dealer must not! 


merely receive the order at his place of 
business, but he must make out there and 
deliver to the customer ordering, or send 
to him direct a bill of sale in each in- 


|Stance transferring to him the ownership 


of the goods before there is an actual 
delivery from the place of storage. Manu- 
facturers of, and wholesale dealers in, oloe- 


|Margarine will not be permitted to store 


packages of oleomargarine taxed at the 
rate of 10 cents per pound on the premises 
of a dealer who has not paid special tax 
to sell the product taxed at the rate of 10 
cents per pound.” 


Subsection 3 of section 74 is amended | 


to read as follows: 

“3. Separate records must be kept in re- 
spect to colored and uncolored oleomar- 
garine.” 


Nature of Return 
By Wholesale Dealer 


The first paragraph of section 175 is| 


amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 75. Returns.—Every wholesale 
dealer in oleomargarine must furnish to 
the collector of his district, not later than 
the 15th day of each month, an accurate 
return, under oath, on Forms 217 and 


|217a of all oleomargarine received and! 


disposed of by him during the preceding 
month. Transactions in oleomargarine 
taxed at the rate of one-fourth of 1 cent 


s upon per pound must be reported in one return, 


and those covering oleomargarine taxed 
at the rate of 10 cents per pound in an- 


}other return in which the letter ‘un’ in the 
ffixing of stamps|WOrd ‘uncolored’ shall be stricken out 
f Oe ee may : | wherever they appear therein.. No collec- 


tor will accept a return which covers both 
classes of oleomargarine.” 


Payment of Levy 
By Retail Merchant 


Section 77 is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“Section 77. Registry and payment of 
special tax.—Every retail dealer in oleo- 
margarine must make return on Form 11 
and pay special tax and otherwise com- 
ply with the provisions relative thereto 
in sections 12 to 28. One who has paid 
special tax at the rate of $48 per annum 
may sell oleomargarine taxed either at 
the rate of 10 cents per pound or at one- 
fourth of 1 cent per pound, or he may 
sell oleomargarine taxed at both rates. 


The payment by a retail dealer in 
oleomargarine of special tax at the min- 
imum rate of $6 per annum permits him 
to sell only oleomargarine taxed at the 
rate of one-fourth of 1 cent per pound. 
If one who has paid special tax to sell 
oleomargarine taxed at the rate of one- 


extent upon the composition of the oleo-| fourth of 1 cent per pound later makes 


@ 


and low 


high enough to permit the spre 
| the oleomargarine in the tray 
enough to prevent me g on t 
A temperature of 60 degrees F, 
found satisfactory. 


; smnerature) should be| retur A ans 
‘garine but it (temperature) shou >}return and pay 
mare ading Of} same period to deal in the product t 


8S special tax covering the 
axed 
at the rate of 10 cents per pound, he 


Iting on the surface.| may submit through the collector for his 
has been | district the stamp first secured by him, 


with claim on Form 843 for its redemp- 


“The tray containing the oleomargarine | tion,” 


should be placed on a sheet of white filter 
_ just Snelow the cell end of a monocu- 
lar tilting type 
preci 


Section 82 is amended to read as follows: 
“Section 82. Packages without stamps 


Lovibond tintometer. Fine|or marks to be seized for forfeiture.—All 
pitated calcium sulphate worked tO/packages of oleomargarine subject to 


a smooth surface should be put in a sim-| tax found without stamps or marks pro- 


ilar tray alongside the tray.containing 
oleomargarine. 


instrument of an approximate angle Of/any yellow oleomargarine. within 


the| vided by law and these regulations are 
By tilting the rear of the/}iable to seizure for forfeiture; likewise 


the 


30 degrees the light from both trays is) meaning of that terms as provided in sec- 
|tion 8 of the Act of Aug. 2, 1886, amended, 
“Standard color glas slides should be/as amended by section 2 of the Act of 


reflected through the instrument. 


placed in slots proyided for this purpose 
until the tint of the calcium 


March 4, 1931, found on the market in 


sulpnate | packages bearing tax-paid stamps at the | 


appears to be the sume as the tint or rate of one-fourth of 1 cent per pound.” 


snade of the olco.nargarine, The numer- 


The pvovisions of this Treasury 


ical color value of the glass slides used cision will take effect June 3, 1931, and 
is the tint or shade of the oleomargarine. | all rulings in so far as they may be in- 

The cell end of the tintometer is placed| consistent therewith are hereby revoked 
in an 18 inch cubical skeleton frame con-}as of that date. 


structed from one-half inch square wooden 


David Burnet, Commissioner of Internal 


material, five sides being covered with) R¢venue. 


sheets of white filter paper, the sixth 


Approved: May 7, 1931. A. W. Mellon, 


side being left open for the tintometer.| Secretary of the Treasury. 


| May 


Storing oleomargarine—Manufac- | 


De- | 


Col. Patterson 
Named Surgeon 
General of Army 


President Makes Appoint- 
ment to Fill Vacancy Upon 
Retirement of Maj. Gen. 
Ireland May 31 


The appointment by President Hoover 
of Col. Robert U. Patterson, of the Army 
Mediéal Corps, with the rank of major 
general, to be Surgeon General of the 
Army to succeed Maj. Gen. Merritte W. 
Ireland upon the latter’s retirement May 
31, was announced at the White House on 
12. 
full text: 

The President has approved the recom- 
mendation of the Secretary of War for the 
appointment of Col. Robert U. Patterson, 
Medical Corps, to be Surgeon General of 
the Army with the rank of major general 
for a term of four years from date of ac- 
ceptance, vice Maj. Gen. Merritte W. Ire- 
land, to be retired May 31, 1931, by opera- 
tion of law. 





Honor Graduate 


Col. Patterson was born in Montreal, 
Canada, June 16, 1887. He was appointed 
assistant surgeon in 1901, from Maryland. 
His first service was at Fort McHenry, 
Md. He was a honor graduate of the Army 
Medical School in April, 1902, and immedi- 
ately proceeded to the Philippine Islands, 
where he served nearly three years, parti- 


icipated in numerous expeditions, and bat- 


tles and skirmishes and earned two cita- 
tions for gallantry in action. 


until September, 1906, being promoted 
captain ‘in June, 1906. 

From 1906 to 1909, he was with the Army 
of Cuban Pacification and for the next 
four years was assigned duty at various 
stations, among other, the Medical Field 
Service School from which he was gradu- 


January, 1910. From June, 1913, to May, 
1917, he was on duty in the Office of the 
Surgeon General, and with the American 
Red Cross, in Washington, D. C. 

He was promoted lieutenant colonel in 
January, 1910. From June, 1913, to May, 
1917, he was on duty in the Office of the 
Surgeon General, and with the American 
Red Cross, in Washington, D. C. 

He was promoted Lieutenant Colonel in 


May, 1917, and was in command of Base | 


Hospital, No. 5, en route to England and 
with the British Expeditionary Forces, un- 
til February, 1918. Appointed Colonel, 
Medical Corps, National Army, in Decem- 
ber, 1917, he was-a member of the Ameri- 
can Military Mission to Italy, from Feb- 
ruary to May, 1918, when he returned to 
France and assumed duty in the office of 
the Surgeon General, American Expedi- 


until his return to the United States. 
In Surgeon General’s Office 


vision, American Expeditionary Forces. 
Following his return to the United States, 


of the Surgeon General of the Army until 


1920. He was honorably discharged from 
his emergency appointment in June, 1920. 
Graduating from the Army War College 
in 1921, he became Assistant Director of 
the United States Veterans’ Bureau. 

In February, 1923, Col. 
came Medical Supply Officer, at the Wash- 
ington General Depot and later Executive 
Officer, Surgeon General's Office. In Sep- 
tember, 1925, he assumed command of the 
Army and Navy General Hospital, 
Springs, Ark., remaining in that command 
until May, 1930, when he was assigned 
duty as Department Surgeon, Hawaiian 
Department, with station at Fort Shafter, 
T. H. He was promoted colonel, June 29, 


at Washington, D. C. 
Awarded Citations 

Col. Patterson has been awarded the 
following citations: Italian Order of the 
Crown, officer; Czechoslovakia Order of 
the White Lion (4th class); British Cita- 
| tion Certificate for mention in dispatch 
from Field Marshal, Sir Douglas Haig; 
Italian War Service Ribbon. 

Awarded Distinguished Service Medal, 
the citation for which is as follows: “For 
exceptionally meritorious and_ distin- 
guished services in a position of great 
responsibility as commanding officer, Base 
Hospital No. 5, United States Army, serv- 
ing with the British Expeditionary Forces 
|; at Dannes-Camiers, and Boulogne, France, 
he displayed tireless energy and military 
attainments of a high order in the effi- 
cient operation of this hospital. By his 
marked devotion to duty and administra- 
tive ability great numbers of our own and 
Allied sick and wounded were treated, 
resulting in the saving of many lives. His 
services were of material value to the 
American Expeditionary Forces.” 

Awarded two silver citations: “For 
gallantry in action during the attack on 
Fort Bacolod, Mindanao, Philippine Is- 
lands, on April 8, 1903, in caring for the 
wounded throughout the hand to hand 
conflict that occurred during the assault.” 
“For gallantry in action against hostile 
Moros while caring for the wounded un- 
der fire at Fort Pitacus, Taraca River, 
Lake Lanao, Mindanao, Philippine Islands, 
May 4, 1903.” 


‘Boys From vy 18 Earn 
Twice Cost of All Schools 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
3,000 of them saved more than $6 per 
week, more than 5,600 saved $5, while 1,950 
saved $4 every week. 

Obviously something is due these stu- 
dents who drop out of school after they 
have gone beyond the compulsory school 
attendance law. If they cannot go to a 
full-time day school, they should be pro- 
vided with facilities to carry on their 
training in a part-time continuation 
school. 

The assumption that every American 
has a right to public education, it would 
seem, should carry with it an assumption 





that the public responsibility for instruc- | 


|tion does not cease when they drop out 
jof school at the end of the compulsory 
jage limit, but should offer them further 
educational privileges. The very fact that 
these young people have an earning ca- 
pacity twice the cost of the entire national 
public education system from kindergar- 
ten through some public professional 
schools demonstrates that increased ef- 
| forts involving more expenditure of pub- 
lic funds could be made at no great 
public sacrifice to reach large numbers 
of them not able to take advantage of 
further training. 











Wage Earners Society 
Organized in Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 12. 

Articles of incorporation for the “Un- 
employed and Employed Wage Earners 
Society” have been filed with the Secre- 
tary of State. The objects of the society, 
according to these articles, include ob- 
taining work for the unemployed, the up- 
holding of living wage standards for un- 


skilled workers and the ‘promotion of 
good will between employers and employes. 


The announcement follows in| 


Following | 
|his return to the United States in June, | 
1905, he served in California and Oregon | 





tionary Forces, remaining on that duty} 


In June, 1918, he performed a tour of} 
duty as Assistant to the Surgeon, 2nd Di-| 


in July, 1918, he was on duty in the office | 


September, 1918, and was with the War'| 
Department General Staff, until August, | 


Patterson be- 


Hot | 


1927. He is at present on temporary duty | 





SURGEON GENERAL |/Seyeral Varieties ¥ 
OF ARMY 





COL. ROBERT U. PATTERSON 
Medical Corps, U. S. A. 


The President has appointed Col. 

Patterson to be Surgeon General 

of the Army, with rank of major 

general. He succeeds Maj. Gen. 
M. W. Ireland, retired. 


NEW BOOKS 


Received by 





~~ 


Library of Congress 


List supplied dail 

of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 

eign languages, official documents 

and children’s books are excluded. 

Library of Congress card number 
is at end of Jast line. 


by the Library 
| 





Automobile parking com. of Wash. Rept. on 
parking and garage problem of -central busi- 
ness dist. of Wash., D. C.; prepared under 
sponsorship of ... Natl. capital park and 


| planning comm. 81 p., illus. Wash., 1930 
z 31-2855 
Banerjea, Pramathanath. History of Indian 


taxation. 541 p. Lond., Published for Univ. 
of Calcutta. by Macmillan & co., 1930. 

31-2864 

Elementary mathe- 

= * 

Lond., 


Barlow, W. C. 
matical astronomy, by . 
Bryan. 4th ed., rev. 445 p., illus. 
Univ. tutorial press, 1930. 31-8092 

Bass, W. L. Maelstrom; Wall street primer, 
1931. 107 p. Branchvile, N. J.. W 
1931. 


Crossley 


| 


Bauer, John. Standards for modern public 
utility franchises. (Municipal administra- 


tion service, N. ¥Y. Pub. no. 17.) N. Y., 
Municipal administration service, “= ont 


Blackburn, Eng. Free library, museum and 
art gallery. Catalogue of books on textiles 
and textile industry. 46 Blackburn, 
Pub. by direction of Library com., 1930. 

31-2200 
| Bowman, Border. Indexed-digest of patent 
cases in U. S. Distr. and Cireuit courts of 





appeals, from 1924 to 1930. 250 p. N. Y., 

Baker, Voorhis & co., 1930. 31-8094 
| Bond, Frederic D. Success in security op- 

erations. 273 p. N. Y., Greenberg, 1931. 


| Bradbury, Harry B. Bradbury's forms in par- 
| ticular actions and unusual actions; au- 


1531 p. N. Y., Banks law publ. co., 1931. 
31-8096 
Brisco, Norris A. Store management. (Retail- 
ing ser., secondary schools.) 412 p. 


Prentice-Hall, 1931. 


law manual. 
T. Meyer co., 1931. 31-8104 
Casey, Wm. C. British Labour party. (Ab- 
stract of thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ. of IIl., 1926.) 
19 p. Urbana, IIl., 1930. 31-7995 
Chang, Sherman H.-M. Marxian theory of 
state. 230 p. Phila., 1931. 31-7987 
| Dante Alighieri, 1265-1321. Boethius and 
Dante (in 2 vols.). 2 v. Boston, Prtd. only 


| 
| 


for members of Bibliophile soc., 1930. 
31-2053 
| Darling, John F. The “rex,” new money to 
unify empire. 47 p. Lond., P. S. King & 
son, 1930. 31-2863 
| Foster, Louis O. Ill. securities law of 1919. 





(Summary of thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ. of Il., 
| 1929.) 19 p. Urbana, Ill., 1930. 31-7994 
Gillin, John L. Taming the criminal; adven- 
| tures in penology. 318 p. N. Y., Macmillan 
} _co., 1931. 31-7991 
| Harold, John R. Super calculation; arithmetic 


| modernized. 108 p. San Antonio, Carle- 
| ton prtg. co., 1931. 

| Hartman, Robt. J. Catalytic activity of cad- 
| mium, by ...and O. W. Brown. p. 2651- 
| 2665, illus. Ithaca, N. Y., 1930. 31-8093 
Internatl. nickel co. Literature and patent 


references to platinum group metals, comp. 
by J. S. Negru. no March, 1930. 
Monthly. 1 v. N. Y., Internatl. nickel co., 
}_ 1930. 31-2192 
| Lewis, Clarence M. Long term leases. 148 p. 
| N. Y¥., Baker, Voorhis & co., 1931. 31-8095 
| Littleton, Ananias C. Historical foundations 


| of modern accounitng. (Abstract of thesis 
| (Ph. D.)—Uniy. of Ill., 1931.) 11 p. Urbana, 
Ill., 1931. 31-7996 


McGreevy, Thos. Thos. Stearns Eliot, study. 


(The Dolphin books.) 71 p. Lond., Chatto 
& Windus, 1931 31-7955 
Murphy, Wallace C. County govt. in Ark. 
and Miss. (Abstract of thesis (Ph. D.)— 
Univ. of Ill., 1928.) 22 p. Urbana, Ill., 
1930. 31-7998 | 
New York (City). Ordinances, etc. Code of 


| Ordinances of N. Y. c., as amended to Jan. 


1, 1931, index, ed. by Henry J. Lee. (Eagle 
library, vol. xlvi, serial no. 298.) 304 p. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Eagle library publications, 

| 1931. 31-7988 


Code of ordinances of city of N. Y. with 
all amendments to Jan. Ist, 1931, ed. by 
W. E. Baldwin. 740 p., illus. N. Y., Banks 
law pub. co., 1931. 31-7992 
dom, W. E. Analysis of Ohio's tax system 
and suggestions for its improvement. 16 p. 
Cincinnati, Prtd. by C. J. Krehbiel co., 1931. 


0 


31-7981 
| Place, Francis. Illustrations and proofs of 
| principle of population. 354 p. Lond G. 
| Allen & Unwin, 1930. 31-7993 | 
Price, Geo. McC. Geological-ages hoax; plea 

for logic in, theoretical geology. 126 p. N.| 
| Y¥., Fleming H. Revell co., 1931. 31-8089 
| Rhodes, Marce C, History of taxation in | 
Miss. (1798-1929). (Thesis (Ph. D.—Geo. 
Peabody coll. for teachers, 1930.) 208 p. 
Nashville, Tenn., Geo. Peabody coll. _for 
teachers, 1930. 31-7980 
Rourke, Constance M. American humor; 
study of natl. character. 324 |  & 
Harcourt, Brace & co., 1931. 31-7953 


Scott, Karl M. Coal industry and coal miners’ 
unions in U. S. sifice world war. (Abstract 
of thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ. of Ill., 1931.) 12 p. 
Urbana, Ill., 1930. 31-1997 

Shepard, Frank, co., N. Y. Table of fedl. acts 
which have been cited by popular names, 
to Jan. lst, 1931. 77 p. N. Y., Frank Shep- 





| 


| 


thoritative—ann., containing selected cases. | 


ot 
31-7982 | 
Bullinger, Bauer F. Wisconsin inheritance tax | 
76 p. Milwaukee, Wis., Roman | 


ard Co., 1931. 31-8097 
Simons, Joseph Z. Handibook for stock 
trader. 105 p., illus. N. Y¥., Calderon press, 
1931. 31-8100 




















Of Liver Possess 


Equal Food Value 


Bureau of Home Economics 
Finds Hog Liver Cheaper 
And Suggests Methods for 
Proper Cooking 


Hog liver, when well cooked, compares 
favorably as a source food for minerals 
}and vitamins with calf liver, which re- 
cently has risen sharply in price because 
so muth has been said about its value 
as a food, according to a statement May 
|12 by the Bureau of Home Economics, of 
the Department of Agriculture, in coop- 
| eration with the Women’s Division of the 
President’s Emergency Committee on Un- 
employment. The full text of the state- 
| ment follows: 


| The heart, liver and kidney of beef, 
| the liver of lamb, and the liver and heart 
of pork are inexpensive meats that should 
not be overlooked, especially by persons 
jliving by the low cost food guide, says 
Dr. Hazel K. Stiebeling, food specialist of 
the Bureau of Home Economics, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. They are not only 
comparatively low in cost but they are 
| ususally much richer in vitamins than 
| muscle meats, she says. 

| “So much has been said recently about 
jliver that the demand for calf liver has 
skyrocketed the price until it is now one 
of the most expensive meats on the mar- 
| ket,” Dr. Stiebeling said. 

| “Like all pork products the hog liver 
| must be well cooked. Recent experiments 
| with it at the Bureau demonstrated that 
it is much more palatable if scalded one- 
half to one minute before cooking. With 
this procedure it compares favorably with 
beef and calf liver. Either kind of liver 
|may be fried with or without bacon; 
scalloped with potatoes or rice; broiled; 
cooked in casserole; creamed with ham 
|and served on toast or made into a loaf 
|with rice. The Bureau has tested all 
these revipes. ? 
| Kidney is anothey meat seldom used 
| Which is richer than muscle meats in the 
| vitamins which are indispensable to nor- 
|mal growth, help prevent bacterial infec- 
|tion of the respiratory system, and pre- 
vent beriberi and. pellagra. Served in a 
| stew, kidney makes a very nourishing 
|main dish for a meal and in an omelet it 








-|is one of the foods for which Paris is 


justly famous. 

| Beef heart, owing to lack of demand, is 
|not sold everywhere, but where it can be 
| bought it ranges in price from 1212 to 
20 cents a pound. Calf hearts are more 
expensive but are not so high as calf liver. 
Beef heart is good when stuffed with 
| Savory dressing and baked. Its flavor is 
| excellent. 

Dr. Stiebeling emphasizes that liver is 
often cooked too long and at too high a 
temperature. She suggests steaming or 
boiling it for young children. Older chil- 
dren may have sandwiches filled with 
chopped cooked liver, mixed with celery 
or a little lemon juice and seasoned with 
salt. She advocates liver in small amounts 
three or four times a month for children 
and perhaps twice for adults. 


‘Changes Are Announced 
In the Foreign Service 





Changes in personnel of the Foreign 
| Service since May 2 have just been an- 
nounced by the Department of State ag 
follows: 


Harold M. Collins, 


of Marion, Va., now 
American Consul at Riviere du Loup, Canada, 
which office has been ordered closed, as- 
signed as American Consul at Edmonton, 
| Alberta, that office being raised in grade to a 
| Consulate. Mr. Collins’ transfer is to be 
| effective as soon as practicable after July 
1, 1931. 

Edward G. Trueblood, of Evanston, Ill., now 
| Third Secretary and Vice Consul at La Paz, 
Bolivia, assigned as Third Secretary of Lega- 
tion at San Jose, Costa Rica. Mr. Trueblood’s 
transfer is to be effective as soon as prace- 
ticable after July 1, 1931. 

Paul C. Daniels, of Albion, N. Y.. now Vice 
Consul at La Paz, Bolivia, assigned as Third 
Secretary of Legation at La Paz, Bolivia. 
| Harry L. Franklin, of Sonora, Ky.. new 
Consul at Warsaw, Poland, assigned as Ameri- 
can Consul at Leipzig, Germany. 
lins' transfer is to be effective as soon as 
practicable after July 1, 1931. 

Alexander K. Sloan, of Greensburg, Pa., 
now Consul at Baghdad, Iraq, appointed to 
act as Charge d’Affaires of the United States 
to Iraq, which duties will be in addition to 
his present duties as Consul. 

Noncareer 

Aloys J. Neu, of Madison, Wis., 
Consul at Victoria, Brazil, appointed as Vice 
Consul, Pernambuco, Brazil. Mr. Neu’s trans- 
fer is to be effective as soon as practicable 
after July 1, 1931. 

Charles H. Taliaferro, of Harrisonburg. Va., 
now Clerk at the Consulate at Nogales, Mex- 
ico, appointed as Vice Consul at that post. 


NSIT 
Casas 


JAMAICA 


13-DAY TOUR 


ROOM & BATH 
$217 
WITHOUT BATH 


$175 a $191 


Now for a few dollars more 
than the ordinary room rates, 
you can travel the “room 
and-bath” way. Wide, breeze. 
swept decks for dancing, 
deck games, promenading... 
all outside rooms... unex- 
celled cuisine. 3-day hotel 
accommodations, and attrac- 
tive shore trips are included. 


Three sailings weekly from New York 


OTHER CRUISES 


Havana, 10-Day Tour* $125 up 

Costa Rica, 17-Day Cruise. .$190 up 

Guaf®mala, 18-Day Cruise.$190 up 

Colombia, 20-Day Cruise...$225 up 
* All Expenses Included, 


now Vice 








For booklets or information call or address 


PASSENGER TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


UNITED FRUIT CO 


PIER 3, NORTH RIVER 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Or Local Tourist Agent 


Mr. Frank-~ 
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Oklahoma Shows | 


Annual Excess of © 
Revenue Receipts 


Favorable Financial Balance 
Of Half Million Is Re- 
ported by Bureau of the 
Census for 1929 


The State Government of Oklahoma had 
a favorable financial balance of $515,214. | 
including expenditures for permanent im- 
provements, at the close of the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1929, the Bureau of the 
Census, Department of Commerce, an- 
nounced May 12. | 

Expenditures for the year for all pur- 
poses were $33,211,475, and total revenue 
was $33,726,689, the Bureau said. 

The announcement follows in full text: 


The Bureau of the Census announces a 
summary of the financial statistics of the 
State of Oklahoma for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1929. The per capita figures 
for 1929 are based on an estimated popu- 
lation of 2,351,200. These statistics were 
compiled by LeRoy A. Ritter. 


Maintenance Payments 


The payments for operation and main-| 


tenance of the general departments of 
Oklahoma amounted to $22,774,464, 
$9.69 per capita. This includes $3,771,195, 
apportionments for education to the minor 
Civil divisions of the State. 


$8.14, and in 1918, $3.20. The increase in 


per capita payments for operation and} 


maintenance of general departments in 


1929 was principally due to increased ex-| 


penses for schools and for charities, hospi- 
tals, and corrections. The increase on debt 
in 1929 amounted to $98,525; and outlays 
for permanent improvements, $10,338,486. 
The total payments, therefore, for opera- 
tion and maintenance of general depart- 
ments, interest, and outlays were $33,211,- 
475. The totals include all payments for 
the year, whether made from current reve- 
nues or from the proceeds of bond issues. 

Of the governmental costs reported 
above, $12,347,033 was for highways, $4,- 
016,277 being for maintenance and $8,330,- 
756 for construction. 

The total revenue receipts were $33,- 
726,689, or $14.34 per capita. This was 
$10,853,700 more than the total payments 
of the year, exclusive of the payments 
for permanent improvements, and $515,- 


214 more than the total payments in- 
cluding those for permanent improve- 
ments. 


Reduction of Debt 


This excess of revenue receipts is re-| 


flected in reduction of debt; also in pur- 
chase of investments and increased cash 
balances, not shown in this summary. 
Property and special taxes represented 
14.9 per cent of the total revenue for 
1929, 16.8 per cent for 1928, and 33.9 per 
cent for 1918. The increase in the amount 
of property and special taxes collected 
was 33.5 per cent from 1918 to 1929, but 
there was a decrease of 11.1 per cent from 
1928 to 1929. The per capita property 
and special taxes were $2.14 in 1929, $2.45 
in 1928, and $1.93 in 1918. 

Earnings of general departments, or 
compensation for services rendered by 
State officials, represented 9 per cent of 
the total revenue for 1929, 7.6 per cent 
for 1928, and 12.5 per cent for 1918. 

Business and nonbusiness licenses con- 
stituted 49.3 per cent of the total rev- 
enue for 1929, 48.6 per cent for 1928, and 
29.4 per cent for 1918. 

Receipts from business licenses consist 
chiefly of taxes exacted from insurance 
and other incorporated companies and of 
Sales tax on gasoline, while those from 
nonbusiness licenses comprise _ chiefly 
taxes on motor vehicles and amounts paid 
for hunting and fishing privileges. The 
Sales tax on gasoline amounted to $5,- 
693,738 in 1929 and $5,449,113 in 1928, an 
increase of 4.5 per cent. | 

The total funded or fixed debt outstand- 
ing June 30, 1929, was $2,465,600. 

The net indebtedness ‘funded or fixed 
debt less sinking fund assets) was $2,278,- 
014. or $0.97 per capita. In 1928 the per 


capita net debt was $1.17, and in 1918, 
$3.07 
The assessed valuation of property in 


Oklahoma subject to ad valorem taxation 
was $1,791,443,114; the amount of State 
taxes levied was $2,687,165; and the per 
capita levy, $1.14. In 1928 the per capita 
levy was $1.87, and in 1918, $1.43. 


Domestic Wool Clip 
Expected to Be Larger 


Production of wool in the United States 
is expected to be somewhat larger than 
last year’s clip in view of the increased 
number of sheep and favorable weather 
conditions, according to the Bureau of 


Agricultural Economics, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The Bureau has received reports of 
downward revisions in 1930 production es- 
timates for some Southern Hemisphere 
countries, and the final 1930 estimate for 
all countries is considered as likely to be 
slightly below the 1929 total instead of 
slightly above, as previously reported. 

Disposals of wool in most Southern 
Hemisphere countries to April 1 of the 
present season have been much heavier 


than during the same period last year, 
says the Bureau Apparent supplies in 
these countries are low compared with 


last year’s unusually heavy 
are considered about normal 
period o: the year. 

The Bureau reports that stocks of wool 
tops in commission combining establish- 
ments of Continental Europe were con- 
siderably reduced during March, and on 
April 1 the total was below that of April 
1, 1930. Stocks of foreign and colonial 
wool in the United Kingdom continue 
above normal.—Issued by the Department 
of Agriculture. 


supplies and 
for this 


European Lead Industry 
Cuts Output 15 Per Cent 


European lead producers are restricting 
their output by 15 mer cent as a result 


of the agreement reached at the meeting | 


of the International Lead Association 
held in London recently, the Commerce 
Department is informed in a report from 
Homer S. Fox, Assistant Commercial At- 
tache at London. 

The reduction, to be based on 1930 pro- 
duction figures, became effective May 1 
and will continue for six months. Before 
the end of that period, another conference 
will be held to review the situation, British 
reports indicate. 

The producers concerned in the agree- 
ment are said to include all principal- 
European firms and many in Mexico and 
the British Dominions. Britain, Germany, 


Spain and Italy are the leading conti- 


nental producers. 


London comment is somewhat conserva- 


tive, as in some quarters it appears to be 
felt that a reduction of 15 per cent is not 
likely to do more than balance the current 
output and consumption, and may have 
little, if any, effect on existing heavy 
stocks.—Issued by the Department of 
Commerce. 


or | 


In 1928 the} 
comparative per capita for operation and} 
maintenance of general departments was} 


Stocks of Wheat | 


Decline Slightly’ 





Figure, However, Remains | 
Above Corresponding 
Total of Last Year 


Domestic wheat in store and afloat at 
United States markets at the close of the 
week ended May 9 totaled 206,046,000 bush- 
els as compared with 206,490,000 bushels 
at the close of the previous week, accord- 
ing to reports to the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, Department of Agricul- 
ture. | 
. A year ago this figure was 128,384,000 | 
bushels, the figures show. | 

Canadian wheat in store in bond at| 
United States markets at the end of the| 
last week totaled 4,741,000 bushels in com- | 
parison to 2,766,000 bushels at the close | 
of the previous week, and 17,214,000 bush- 
els a year ago. 

United States wheat in store in bond at 
Canadian markets at the close of the 
week ended May 9 totaled 6,437,000 bush- | 
els, in comparison with 5,897,000 at the! 
close of the previous week, and 5,499,000 
bushels a year ago, according to the 
figures. | 


Program for Relief 
Of Drought Victims 


Nears Completion 





President Hoovy oo Anmannees | 
That $47,000,000 Has 


Been Loaned to 380,000 | 
Applicants 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
priated from a former fund applicable to 
the southwestern States, about $1,500,000 | 
have been loaned. 

A tabulation showing the number and 
amounts of loans in detail and their al- 
locations to different States was made 
public at the White House as follows: 


| 


Aid to agricultural credit corporations 
($10,000,000 allocated from the appropria- | 
tions): 


Number of individual loans, A: number of! 
corporations benefited, B; amount loaned, C: 
Cc 


















































A 

AlabDAMA ..ccccccccccee 39 2 $38,254.17 
ATK@NSAS ...ccccccccers 64 3 
GeOTBIR ...ccccevcesees 143 1 21,466.49 | 
TINGS ....ccccccocevses 3 1 12,000.00 | 
TOURER. <55sc0eewecien 16 1 21,000.00 | 
Milsstesinnl wcccecvceve 10 1 8.500.00 
MISBOUTT cc ccccccvccce 29 2 
PEGMORRR, ines ccceccess 5 1 15,000.00 | 
North Dakota .....+.. 3 1 20,840.00 | 
OTEBON: 2 vc icsvcccececse 5 1 22.500.00 
South Carolina ........ 20 1 2,930.00 | 
TENNESSEE .....ccccccce 7 3 67.500 00 | 
Texas bo VS hewenieatic 19 5 75,300.00 
Washington ..... 10 1 58,000.00 | 

373 24 $471,290.66 

Seed and fertilizer loans ($45.000,000 appro- 
priated) : 

State Number Amount 
Alabama 14,039 $2,194,875 
Arkansas .. 7,621,471 
Delaware 3,195 
Florida 158,695 
Georgia 1,915,846 
TllinOis ...cce. 263,115 
Indiana ...cccces 762,835 
Kansas 138,441 
Kentucky 2.175,031 
Louisiana 2,518,081 
Maryland 101,914 
Michigan 135,854 
Minnesota 26,780 
Mississippi 3,729,767 
Missouri ...... 1,971,188 
Montana 1,998,205 
New 310.768 
North 1,805,876 
North Da 1.587.640 
Ohio os eWsiewee 66eneee 200.590 
Oklahoma... .ccovsvcees 1,382,548 
Oregon 3.225 
Pennsy!lvan 7,595 
South C 86.984 
South Dakota 397.805 
Tennessee 1,889,583 
ROME. 5 .<0ccesccensneceses 2.536.932 
Virginia 2.101.686 
Washington ....ccccesss- 428.185 
West Virginia 493,337 
Wyoming 68,755 

273.377 $39,016,802 

Agricultural rehabilitation loans ($10,000,000 
appropriated) 

State Number Amount 
Alabama $176,536 
Ar 1,552,290 

8.383 
4.054 | 
36 24.088 | 
1 780 

nti 7.631 318,960 
Loui 1a 9,867 675,083 
Maryland 150 
Mississippi 728,571 
Missouri 254,746 
Montana 8,255 | 
New Mexico 8,899 
North Caroling 103,938 
Ohio 411 
Oklahoma 207.784 
Tennessee 440,532 

477,216 

i ia 138.076 
Washin 1,850 
West Vi 9,890 

84.776 $5,140,492 | 

Reapp ions of former seed loan bal- 

nees ir eastern States of $2,000,000 } 

State Number Amount | 

a 1 $220.612 | 
PAONEE § ance nenvesacece 39.940 | 
iF 426.945 | 
North Careline ...cccseee 121,997 
South Carolina ......... 686,417 
11,315 $1,495,911 
Su (all loans, by States) 
s Number Amount 
- 18,665 $2,592,023 
76,981 
13 
1,615 
16.204 
2,128 
5,939 
1,093 
y 102,064 | 
ri 135.854 
MINMOSOtA cicccesccccecs 26,780 | 
M issippi ...ceccccecs 4.458.338 | 
MiSSOUF! ....--scccsccccccs 2,225,934 | 
Montane ....ccccccsecses 2.006.460 | 
New Mexico ....ccccceses 319,667 
North Carolina ...sceeses 2,031,811 
North Dakota ...cccceees 1,587,640 
Cee oS capes venmnsesesene 201,001 
Oklahoma ......-seccsers 1,590,332 
Se. cn000scenetecenee 3,225 
Pennsylvania ...cccccces 7,595 
South Carolina ..scccces 773,401 
South Dakota ...cccesees 397,805 
TeNNeESSCe ....sccccceces 2,330,115 
TOXMB .occcccccvccecceces 3,014,148 
Virginia eeccces 2,239,762 
Washington ...ccscccsces 430,035 
West Virginia ...secscses 503,227 
WOMENS oc ccccecccosee 68,755 
369,468 $45,653,205 


In addition to approved 
the foregoing statement, it 


loans included in 
is estimated that 


at least 10,000 applications which are being 
held in our various offices for additional 
information will be approved within the next 
few weeks This will represent an addi- 


tional expenditure of approximately $1,500,000 
Thus out of a total of $67,000,000 appropria- 
tions about $47,500,000 will be required. 


| 
Bills Introduced in | 
State Legislatures 


Insurance 
Fla. H. 736. Harrell, To define a con- 
tract of insurance; Insurance, 
Til. §, 610. Woods. To provide for liens 
in favor of hospitals, physicians, surgeons 
and nurses against damages or settlements 


received by injured persons, except those 
under Workmen's Compensation Act; Ju- 
diciary 

Pa. S. 960. Painter. To extend certain 


powers of Insurance Commissioner to in- 
clude fraternal benefit societies; Insurance 
Pa S. 1016 Buckman To create a 
commission to study the State insurance 
laws and draft new laws as may appear 
necessary; Insurance 
Labor and Industry 
| Fla. H. 679. Blount et al. To regulate 
employment and limit working hours of 
females; Labor. 
ll. 8. 629, Thompson, To authorize 


free employment offices in municipalities 
of not less than 10.000 population instead of 
25,000; Industrial Affairs. 


jing hours. 


| ditions during the Summer. 
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Industrial Areas Little Changed 


In Conditions of Employment 


‘No Improvement Is Reported hy New York, 


Chicago, Philadelphia and Detroit 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


slackening seasonally and resulting in 
pay roll decrease because of shorter work- 
Employment decrease has 
been only slight due to increase in public 
construction, building materials, textiles, 
and farm activity. Hosiery manufactur- 
ers announce that most workers have re- 
turned and that upholstery union has set- 
tled its labor difficulties. 

Public works construction is greater 
than normal while other construction in- 
crease is below the average. Retail trade 
is slow possibly due 


| weather. 


Wilmington, Del—According to the 
Mayor's Relief Committee, reports received 
by labor interests show slightly increased 
activities in the building trades, especially 
among painters. 
have occurred among clerical workers but 
it is generally believed that the worst is 
over owing to additions which have been 
made to forces in some lines. 
group of laid-off workers will be called 
back by large shipyard which has just se- 
cured contract for rebuilding a ship re- 
cently burned to the hull. 


Temporary Recovery 
Shown in St. Louis 
St. Louis, Mo.—The Citizen’s Relief Com- 


mittee reports improvement shown during | Buffalo General Hospital and it is ex- 
Much | pected ground will be broken in June and /planning its program of participation in 
The | the city’s jubilee celebration, May 10 to 
manent or at least offering improved con-| More ambitious program of enlarging the |20, at which time special sales events are 
Applications | above named hospital has been deferred |to be held. 


April in unemployment situation. 
of it is temporary but some seems per- 


for employment during April showed a 


Minneapolis, Minn.—General 


conditions in this agricultural territory 


|continue spotty with the general level un- | 


der that of a year ago. Rain which was 


much needed fell but was followed by 
freezing. 
The quarterly employment survey by 


the Citizens Alliance of St. Paul shows 
214 firms reported 39,068 persons em- 


on the corresponding date last year. Sea- 


65,500.00 | sonal dullness prevails in the South St. | showed 


Paw and Minneapolis milling industries. 
first four months of the year totaled $5,- 


same period last year. 





to continue cool | 


Some additional lay-offs | 


Substantial | 


|E. J. Pearlove announces that preparatory 
plans are completed for a $3,250,000 State 
\institution repair program and that work 
| will get under way immediately. 
|State paving program of 402 miles for 
jthis year is progressing as bids for the 
|second installment involving 54 miles of 
the project will be let May 19. 


Buffalo Unemployed Get 


‘Outdoor Seasonal Work 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Improvement is 
|is regardei as very quiet. 

| A continued improvement 
cessory plants 
eral months. 
however, is 
absorbed numerous of the 
ployment 
timates that 
ployed at 


the present time 


is a decrease from earlier figures. 


| work completed by Spring of 1932. 


| until business conditions are settled. 


decided reduction compared with January. Shipping continued to gain slowly. At | nite arrival of warm weather as the de- 
| A check on applications shows that many} the present time there are hundreds of|sired stimulus to buying by the public on 
report they are now employed. }unemployed which have been drawn in/a large scale. Automobile dealers ex- 


business | from the nearby small towns and are here 


waiting to secure jobs on the boats. 


since the report of April 28, although ture stores experienced considerable busi- | 
business has improved in certain lines,|"¢SS from persons refurnishing their | 
which it is believed will result in an | homes, coincident with the May 1 moving | 


| amelioration of present conditions. 


| The last monthly report on general busi- | 
| ployed on March#81 compared with 42,589| ness conditions released by the Federal 
30 
that Atlanta department stores 
|increased their sales 3.2 per cent during | 
Minneapolis building permits during the} March, as compared with March a year 
Retail sales at Atlanta as a whole 
42,500.00 | 345,000 or $2,200,000 higher than during the | showed a decided increase in March over | 
State Comptroller February. The wholesale trade also showed 


Reserve Bank of Atlanta on April 


ago. 


= 
I've ridden wit 


The | 
| gated $1,834,110. The contracts were for | 


very 
moderate and industry in the aggregate 


is noted in 
the automobile plants and automobile ac- | 
which gives promise of 
further improvement during the next sev- 
Out-of-doors seasonal work, 
apparently greatly improved 
and it is said that this class of work has| 
unemployed. 
| Incidentially, the New .York State Em- 
Bureau, located in Buffalo, es- 
the total number of unem- 
is approxi- 
mately 40,000 in the City of Buffalo. This 


It is reported that plans have been au- 
thorized for a $400,000 addition to the |levels. 


Atlanta, Ga.—The unemployment situa- 
tion does not show any great improvement 
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‘on improvement. March sales reported 
| by 123 wholesale firms in eight different 
|lines showed a gain of 9.6 per cent over 
February. 

Wholesale grocery firms in Atlanta re- 
;ported March sales 11.9 per cent over 
February. Wholesale dry goods firms at 
| Atlanta showed a gain in sales during 
|March of 33.8 per cent, and local whole- 
| sale furniture establishments reported a 
}gain in March sales of 51.5 per cent over 
February; also, wholesale electrical dealers 
at Atlanta reported a gain of 23.9 per 
cent over February. 


| Diversified Farming 
| Expands in Georgia 

The amount of road construction con- 
tracts let by the Board on April 30 aggre- 


the construction of 75 miles of paved high- 


; ways, as well as for grading and top- 
soiling of 42 miles and the construction 
|of nine bridges. 


Reports indicate that farmers in Geor- 
gia generally plan to increase diversified 
farming to a greater extent than in past 
seasons. Farming operations are active 
now throughout the State and there is 
|a noticeable improvement in ¢Ommon 
| labor conditions. Groups of laborers are 
no longer seen outside of employment 








week and 2,804 for the same period in 
1930. Of the total placed in employment 
for the week ended May 2, 445 were men 
and 535 women, Superintendent Keane’s 
figures revealed. 


Okolana, Miss—Lester Ford, manager 
of the “Mississippi Valley Oontractor” 
reports that Okolana, Miss., is to rebuild 
the Okolana Industrial School for Ne- 
groes at a cost of approximately $250,000. 


Norfolk, Va.—Department store sales 
here are higher than anywhere else in the 
State and have shown an increase over 
last. year, greater than any other city in 
this Federal Reserve District. Workers in 
the construction trade in this vicinity are 
probably suffering more than any other 
branch of industry and their condition 
is not as bad as it is in other large cities. 

Detroit, Mich—The Mayor’s Employ- 
ment Committee reports 1,900 placements, 
mostly temporary, from April 30 to May 6. 
| The Detroit Board of Commerce employ- 
ment index for Detroit stood at 83.5 dur- 


;March. The total number of passengers 
| carried by Detroit street railways in April 
| decreased 5's per cent from the March 
total whereas March had shown an in- 
crease of 19 per cent over February. 


Slight Increase 
Shown in Indiana 





j;agencies looking for work as was the 
case some weeks ago, and it is believed 
that these men are now engaged in farm 
| work. 

The industrial situation as a whole at 


and the Community Chest reports little 
change in the demands for relief. 


Chicago, I1l—The Chicago Association of 
;Commerce reports that the Chicago mar- 
|kets maintained an optimistic tone during 
the past week, with wholesale and retail 
jsales of merchandise holding to recent 
Practically every business house 
jin Chicago was busy during the week, 





Retail merchants are awaiting the defi- 


|pressed general satisfaction regarding the 
}manner in which motorists have received 


ume during the next few months. Furni- 


season. 


Positions filled by the Illinois Free Em- 
ployment Bureau in Chicago for the week 


;ures made public May 4 by John Keane, 
general superintendent. This compared 
with 915 for the previous week and 1,124 
|for the same period in 1930. 


new models, and predicted good sales vol-| 


ended May 2 totaled 980, according to fig- | 


Applicants | 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Preliminary employ- 
|ment figures as of April 30, and covering 
| 95 Indianapolis firms with a total employ- 
jing capacity of approximeatly 24,000, 


previous month, a decline of 14.8 per cent 
from April 1930 and a drop of 18.1 per 


other lines of business. Sixty-two fac- 
tories reported an increase of 1.3 per cent 
over the previous month and a decline of 
| 18.6 per cent from April, 1930. The data 
given were furnished by th@*University of 
Indiana Bureau of Business Researeh. 


Portland, Oreg.—Favorable weather 
stimulating retail sales. 
are excellent. Improved conditions in 
wheat trade due to shipment of 12,000 
tons to United Kingdom and continent. 
| Confidence is being given fruit industry 
| by record exports of 2,329,000 boxes of 
apples and 217,000 boxes of pears for sea- 
son closing. 


According to Dun’s local weekly report 
lumber mills are operating 43 per’ cent 
capacity or 20 per cent under last year. 
The new city feeder pipe line across Ross 
Island bridge and replacing wooden con- 
duit installed during high price period of 
war time is half completed at a cost of 
$109,000 or a little more than half the 
estimated cost—showing savings possible 
at this time. The Portland Dock Com- 
mission is building a new central gear 
locker. 


(The conclusion of the survey de- 
tailing conditions in other cities of 


is 





for the week ended May 2, totaled 2,404, 
as compared with 2,402 for the previous 


the country will be printed in full 
tert in the issue of May 14) 





ing the first hd@tf and 83 the latter half of | 


‘ | shows an increase of 1.2 per cent over the | 
Atlanta has not improved to any degree | 


cent from April 1929. These figures cover | 
factories, railway. contractors and many | 


Crop prospects | 


IN ebraska Defeats 
Plan to Establish 
Tax Code Board 


‘Gov. Bryan, Vetoing Bill, 
Declares Public Senti- 
ment Is Against Creation 
Of ‘State Commissions — 


Lrncotn, NesrR., May 12, 

Governor Bryan has vetoed the bill (S. 
126) proposing a tax code commission, 
The expense of such a commission is not 


justified, the Governor said. It is un- 
|likely that a further study of the sub- 
ject would produce any information not 
now available, he declared. The Gover- 
nor’s statement follows in full text: 


I present herewith for your official rece 
ord Senate File No. 126 without my ape 
proval. 

This bill proposes to establish a tax code 
|commission for the State of Nebraska and 
|contemplates the use of $15,000 for that 
purpose, said sum to be raised by a tax 
levy. The duties outlined for the tax 
code commission, which this bill was to 
create, are that they shall make @ scien- 
tific survey of the present tax system of 
| Nebraska for the purpose of revising the 
taxation laws of the State and to substitute 
a more equitable and just system in lieu 
of the present existing one and the bill 
authorizes the said commission to employ 
such clerical, legal and other assistants 
as may be necessary. 


Sentiment Against Commissions 


There is a well defined and established 
public opinion in Nebraska and through- 
out the country against creating State 
commissions at public expense. The re- 
ports of such commissions do not bind a 
State or official representatives to follow 
the recommendations of such commissions 
and the recommendations of such commis- 
sions are not usually followed and there- 
fore do not serve a sufficient public pur- 
pose to justify their creation and expense, 

There was before the Forty-seventh Ses- 
sion of the Nebraska Legislature a bill to 
provide for a State income tax for a more 
jequitable distribution of the burdens of 
| government among the taxpayers. There 
was available for the information of the 
members of the Legislature the result and 
recommendations made by all the tax 


commissions which had been created in 
jrecent years by other States on this sube 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 7.] 
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Goes places and does things...that’s Chesterfield. The same good-tasting 
cigarette wherever smokers light up. For what you taste in Chesterfield is 
the aroma and flavor of milder, better tobaccos, blended and cross-blended to 


bring out the finer qualities of each tobacco. That’s why smokers find the 


change to Chesterfield a real change. 


For NINETEEN years, our Research Department has 
kept intimate touch with every new development of Science 


that could be applied 


to the manufacture of cigarettes. 


During this period there has been no development of tested 
value or importance to the smoker which we have not 


incorporated into the 


making of Chesterfield cigarettes. 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
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They're MILD—and yet they SATISFY! 
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‘Veragen’ Brand 


» For Toilet Goods 


Denied Registry 


Opposition Based on Nota- 
tion ‘Velogen’ Used on 


Similar Class of Products | 


Sustained on Appeal 





VELOGEN, INC., 
v. 
COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 
Appeal from Examiner of Interferences. 
Opposition No. 8285 to registration of 
trade mark for Witch-hazel Extracts, 
Dusting Powders, Liquid Nail Polish, 
Liquid Nail Polish Remover, etc., ap- 
plication filed March 22, 1926, Serial 
No. 228962. 
Percy Freeman for Velogen, Inc.; LESTER 
L. Sarcent for Arlt. 


Commissioner's Opinion 
May 5, 1931 


Moore, Assistant Commissioner.—The 


applicant, Anna Helen Arlt, appeals from | 


the decision of the Examiner of Interfer- 
ences sustaining the opposition of Velo- 
gen, Inc., to the registration by the appli- 

. cant of the word ‘“Veragen” 
mark for a number of toilet articles, in- 
cluding cold creams, skin creams, skin lo- 
tions, etc. 


The opposition is based upon alicged 


prior adoption and use of the word “Velo- | 
gen” for a preparation for external appli- | 
cation in the treatment of the skin; the| 
cleansing and softening thereof; and as| 


a dressing for cuts, abrasions and burns; 


also because the applicant’s mark is con- | 
to opposer's corporate | 


fusingly similar 


name. 

It appears to be agreed that the opposer 
used the word “Velogen” as a trade mark 
for its preparation before the applicant 
used the word “Veragen” as a trade mark 
for the articles named in her application. 


The record shows that the applicant's | 


predecessor registered the mark “Veragen” 
for tooth paste on Aug. 4, 1914, No. 98795. 


filed April 15, 1914, the applicant stating | 


in the application for said registration 
that the mark had been used on tooth 
paste since March, 1914. 

The record also shows that the opposer’s 
predecessors registered the word “Velo- 
gen” as a trade mark for said prepara- 


tion for the treatment of the skin on April | 


18, 1916, No. 109796, application filed Oct. 
30, 1915, it being stated in said applica- | 
tion that the mark had been used on} 
said preparation since Dec. 18, 1912. 


Priority Established 


The testimony clearly establishes the} 
fact that the opposer is entitled to priority | 
of trade-mark use as to the respective | 


marks. 


The applicant admits that the opposer 
is the owner of the trade mark “Velo- 
gen” wher® applied to a facial and skin 
preparation; 


mark to other pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions, but denies that 
trade mark is deceptively similar to the 
opposer’s mark; also that “Veragen” re- 
sembles opposer's corporate. name _ so 
closely that its registration would result 
in injury to the opposer. The applicant 
also contends that the opposer by acqui- 
escing in the registration by the appli- 
cant’s predecessor of the mark “Veragen” 
for tooth paste has been guilty of laches. 

In Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., v. Har- 
togensis (Arrow Emblem Co., Substi- 
tuted), 396 O. G. 707, the United States 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals 
held that the defense of laches does nét 
apply to cancellation proceedings insti- 
tuted under the provisions of sec. 13 of the 
Trade Mark Act of Feb. 20, 1905. 


is applicable to opposition proceedings. 
‘As I view the case, the primary ques- 
tions presented for consideration are (1) 
whether the applicant’s mark is con- 
fusingly similar to the opopser’s mark, 
and (2) whether the applicant's goods and 
the opposer's goods are of the same 
descriptive properties. 
of these questions, it has been 
pointed out on the record that. the 
two words have the same beginning and 
the same ending, and differ only as to the 
intermediate letters RA in the applicant’s 
mark and LO in the opopser’s mark. The 
two marks, however, when considered in 
their entirety, closely resemble each other, 
both as to appearance and as to sound, 
when they are pronounced in the natural 
way, to such.an extent as would result in 
confusion in the mind of the public. 


Goods of Same Class 


Even though the differences may be ap- 
parent on comparison of the two marks, 
yet it is believed that such differences 
would not be recognized by the ordinary 
observer nor carried in the memory of 
purchasers. Nor is it believed that the 
differences pointed out by the applicant 
as to the manner in which the marks are 
displayed would avoid confusion. The 
prominent part of each of the marks is 
the word, and not the background in 
which the mark is displayed; and it has 
been repeatedly held that the use of 
paraphs and ceriphs in the writing or 
printing of words does not constitute regis- 
trable distinctions. (See Ex parte S. F. 
Bowser, 5 T. M. Rep. 466; Ex. ‘parte 
Krakauer Bros., 8 T. M. Rep. 232; Ex parte 
Dudley Lock Corp., 3 Pat. Quarterly 295; 
Flanders Mfg. Co. v. Studebaker Corp., 
1913 C. D. 246.) 

As to the respective goods of the parties, 
it is believed that they may be properly 
grouped in the same class. 
to distinguish in 
skin creams, etc., from the 
in the cleansing and softening thereof. 

It must also be held that the appli- 
cant’s mark is confusingly similar to the 
opposer’s corporate name (American 
Steel Foundries v. Robertson, Commis- 
missioner of Patents, and Simplex Elec- 
tric Heating Company, 342 O. G. 711, 269 
U. S. 372, 1926 C. D. 289). 

The decision of the Examiner of Inter- 
ferences is affirmed. 


Florida Senate Passes 
Bill for Inheritance Tax 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA., May 12. 

A bill proposing an inheritance tax and 
providing that the revenue derived there- 
from should go 


fund has been passed by the Florida sen- | 
Governor | 
Carlton recently vetoed a bill under which | 


ate. The vote was 31 to 4. 
a portion of the tax proceeds would go 
to the schools, on the ground that the 
amount which would be received was un- 
certain. Funds available for school pur- 
poses should be definite, the Governor 
declared. 





Extension of Time to Pay 
Tax Invalid in Alabama 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., May 12. 
The law (S. 196) providing that one- 
half the ad valorem taxes may be paid on 
or before Aug. 1 is unconstitutional, the 
Alabama Attorney General's office has 
ruled. Tax Commissioner 8S. R. Butler 
has forwarded a copy of the opinion to the 
tax collector of each county. 


as a trade} 


also that the opposer has | 
the right to extend the use of its trade| 


the applicant's | 


By | 
analogy of reasoning the same principle | 


As to the first) 


It is difficult | 
kind the applicant’s | 
opposer's | 
preparation for the treatment of the skin | 


into the general State | 
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Judge’s Ruling 





Investigation Held Reversible’ Not Considered 


|! nspection of Scene of Accident Without N otice 
To or Consent of Parties Disapproved 


. 
| 





Cotumsia, S. C.;A jury as a whole, and jurors individually, 
jare not permitted to view the locus of a 
lcrime, or of the occurrence which gives 


| Henry C. RALPH ET AL. 
v. 
SouTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY. 

South Carolina Supreme Court. 

No. 13128. 

| Appeal from Orangeburg County. 

Apam H. Moss, Frank G. Tompkins and 
P. F. Haicrer for appellant; WoLre & 
Wo re for respondents# 

| Opinion of the Court 

April 21, 1931 

| Bonnam, A. J.—These cases were heard 

| together on circuit, and, by agreement of 
counsel, the appeals were heard together. 
Henry. C. Ralph and Bessie E. Ralph 


are husband and wife, and reside near! may be easily admitted, 


| the City of Orangeburg. The evening of 


May 13, 1929, they were riding in their 
|automobile and essayed to cross the 
tracks of the Southern Railway Company 
| where they intersect with Russell Street, 
in the City of Orangeburg. There was a 
collision between their car and a passen- 
ger train on defendant's road. These ac- 
tions are brought to recover for damages 
for injuries to their persons and the auto- 
mobile, which injuries it is alleged were 
due to the negligence of the defendant. 
The cases were tried before Judge 
Mann and a jury and resulted in verdicts 
for the plaintiffs. A motion for new trial 
was made, and refused. It is around that 
motion and its refusal 


The question, which in the judgment of 
the court will dispose of the appeals, is 
found in the issues made by exceptions 
four and five. These issues may be con- 
densed, and thus stated: That his honor, 
the presiding judge, visited and inspected 
the crossing in question, during the trial, 
| without the knowledge of counsel and 
without the presence of the jury; that he 
!was influenced by this inspection in his 
understanding and application of the oral 
testimony descriptive of it, without giving 
|counsel for defendant notice of ‘his in- 


|ing counsel opportunity to argue the tes- 
timony understood and applied by the 
|court after such inspection; that the mo- 
|tion for new trial was decided adversely 
t upon testimony not properly before the 
court. 


Inspection Shown as 


| Decisive Factor 


At page 283, folios 1129, 1130 and 1131 
of the Transcript of Record, it appears 
that his honor referred to the acutely 
disputed question of the position of the 
flagman at the railroad crossing at the 
time of the collision, and he frankly states 
that there is no question in his mind that 
|at the time the train struck the automo- 
bile the flagman was out in the street. 

That was one of the most warmly con- 
| tested issues of fact in the case. Much 
testimony was given about it. It would 
|seem to be clear from the words of the 


new trial that his inspection of the locus 
decided this issue, in his mind, adversely 
to the contention of the counsel for de- 
fendant. 


He said: 

| “I drove by the place just to see if I 
| had it figured out clearly in my mind, I 
thought I knew that crossing like a book, 


almost with my eyes shut, but I found 
that there were several errors that I might 
have made with reference to the point of 
compass. If that flagman was there in 
the center of Russell Street, in a line with 
that red light, I can’t see why he had to 
run and get out of the way of the auto- 
mobile which was approaching from the 
| right side of the street, and when it stop- 
ped, after the collision, 


curbing next to the railroad station. 


“He would not have had to have gotten 
out of the way of that car unless he had 
been over on that side, out of his place; 
and to be in his place he must have been 
}in the center of the street, as I gather it, 
looking this way. He must have been on 
the right hand side of the street. That 
seems to be the logical reason for his 
jumping. If he had been in the center of 
the street, out about the little red light, 
he would not have had to jump. It is pos- 
sible that the jury, in determining that 
the station was not properly flagged, if 
they did determine that, may have taken 
that into consideration. 

“The way the street and railroad cross 
at that point, at angles, loaded cars on 
that spur track, up against that little 
police station, would obstruct the view of 
& man in an automobile going over the 
crossing from this way.” 


Need of Care in 


Fixing Precedents 


The cardinal question for our determi- 
nation is: Was it error for the presiding 
judge to visit and inspect the crossing, 
the scene of the.collision, without notice 
to counsel, or parties, and so without their 
consent, and without the presence of the 
jury, and to decide the motion for new 
trial without giving counsel opportunity 


predicating his refusal of the motion for 
new trial, in part at least, on informa- 
tion so obtained by his personal view of 
the locus? 


has for the judge who presided at this 
| trial, the highest regard and respect, and 
unbounded confidence in his personal and 
| judicial integrity. The writer of the opin- 
j}ion has known him, and has been his 
friend since his boyhood, and was the 
friend of his gallant and honored father. 
It will, then, be readily understood that 
no slightest criticism is intended in this 
opinion of the motives of this honored 
judge. ‘ 
_ In the judgment of the court, the view- 
ing and inspection of the premises in the 
| circumstances cited, was an inadvertence, 
|the effect of whicLh did not occur to 
his honor. Unfortunately it may not 
|be classed as harmless error, and thus 
passed over, because the danger of thereby 
| establishing a precedent fraught with seri- 
cus possible consequences. 


| It is the boast of our Anglo-Saxon sys- 
}tem of jurisprudence that trials in our 
courts of law are conducted under estab- 
lished rules of procedure which insure a 
fair and open trial. Where everything is 
done in the open: The jurors are drawn 
and sworn in open court; the witnesses 
are sworn and testify in open court; the 
judge’s rulings and decisions are made in 
open court, and everything done is made 
}of record. Litigants are guaranteed the 





and I thought I could make a plat of it | 


landed on the} 
other side of the street, up against the | 
spect the place, and, of course, the right | 


| rise to the suit except by order of the} 
court and under the supervision of its 
| 


that the con-| 
trolling question of the appeals centers. | 


| tion, it is advisable to do so. 
books and reports are full of instances in| 


officers. 


Section 583 Code Civil Procedure 1922} 


gives to the presiding judge power to send 


the jury to view the premises at the re-| 


quest of either party, when, in his discre- 
The text- 


which unauthorized view or inspection by 
the jurors, or some of them, has been held 
to require the setting aside of a verdict. 


“That a view unauthorized by the order | 
of the court is improper, and that the in-; 


formation thus obtained should be rejected 
= 2: * Bes 
important to distinguish the reason for 
the impropriety.” * * 


% 


The author illustrates his statement with | 


this citation: 

“1893: Mitchell, J.,in Aldrich v. Wetmore, 
57 Minn., 161, this is held: ‘The theory 
of jury trial is that all information about 


the case must be furnished to the jury | 


in open court, where the judge can sep- 
arate the legal from the illegal evidence, 
and where the parties can explain or rebut 
it. (Italics added.) If jurors were per- 
mitted to investigate out of court there 
would be great danger of their getting an 
erroneous, or one-sided view of the case 
which the other party, prejudiced thereby, 
would have no opportunity to contest or 
explain.’” 

2nd Wigmore on Evidence (1st Ed.), page 
1367, Sec. 1166. 


Restriction as to 


Source of Information 


“A new trial should ordinarily be granted 
when jurors without authority of the 
court, or consent of parties, have exam- 
ined, or inspected a place or thing, which 


|is the subject of conflicting evidence, and 


| tention to view the locus and without giv- | SPection, was made without notice. 


especially where the examination, or in- 
29 
Cyc. 801. ‘(See also Commonwealth v. 
Fisher (Pa.) 134 A. S. R. 1054; Cress & 
Co. v. Sharp, 68 A. L. R. 172.) 

“It is reversible error to permit evi- 
dence in any form to be received during 
view.” Maine v. Slovah, 4 A. L. R. 1256. 


Taxable Income 


| 





‘Forgiveness of Debt Held 
| Not to Be Taxable Income 
Under the Circumstances 
Involved in Case 


| 
Davin BurNet, COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL 
REVENUE, 
v. 

JOHN F. CampseLL COMPANY. 
Court of Appeals of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

No. 5121. 

On petition to review a decision of the 

Board of Tax Appeals. 

Sewat. Key. J. G. Remey and C. M. 
Cuarest for appellant; Harry FRIEDMAN 
and Joun F. Ricuter for appellee. 

| Before Martin, Chief Justice, and Ross, 

Van OrsDEL, Hitz and Groner, Associate 

Justices. 

Opinion of the Court 
May 4, 1931 

Martin, Chief Justice—This case in- 

| volves income {axes for the years 1922 

|and 1923. 

|_ The record discloses that in the years 

| 1920, 1921, 1922 and 1923, the John F. 

| Campbell Company, a corporation, was 

engaged in the sugar and rice brokerage 
| business in the City of Chicago. Its books 
during these years were kept on the ac- 
crual basis. In 1920 the corporation be- 

; came indebted to the B. H. Howell Son 

oe Company and the Colonial Sugar 

Company for goods purchased, to the ex- 
tent of $24,700 and $114,200, respectively. 
In satisfaction of these obligations the 

| creditors agreed, on Jan. 21, 1921, to accept 

$2,500 in cash and a 75 per cent interest, 
amounting to $88,788.05, in certain ac- 
counts receivable held by the corporation 
against other parties. Also in 1921, cer- 
tain other creditors of the corporation 
agreed to accept the sum of $4,436.59 in 
| Satisfaction of debts amounting to $6,- 
882.15 owing to them by the corporation 
|}on account of goods purchased. As a re- 
sult of these agreements a total indebted- 
| ness of $50,067.51 owing by the corpora- 
tion was canceled or forgiven during the 
year 1921 by its creditors. 





After Personal ‘Cancelled Debts | 


| 
| 
| 


| In its income tax return for 1921 the | 


| taxpayer reported a net loss of $50,545.64 | 


|from the operation of its brokerage busi- 
|ness. During the 
| the taxpayer derived a net income from 


“A new trial will be granted where the/ the operation of its business of $4,018.27 


| conduct of a jury amounts to the consid-| and $34,755.43, respectively. In its income- 
|eration of evidence not legally introduced | tax returns for 1922 and 1923, the taxpayer 


in the case.” 
8. 3... Ti: 
So much is cited to show the extreme 
care with which the law protects: the 
verdicts of juries from being influenced 


|by any evidence which is not presented 


| 


in open court, under the sanction of the 
court and the sanctity of an oath. 

We take it that it will be conceded that 
the judge in the conduct of the case must 


|} be even more careful to see that his 


judge, and his refusal of the motion for) 





every action is governed with scrupulous 
attention to the rules so long fixed and 
so inflexibly adhered to throughout all 
the years. It seems too plain for argu- 
ment that a presiding judge may not per- 
mit his judgment to be influenced by any 
information not obtained through the 
regular channels of legal procedure. 

There is not lacking authority to sup- 
port this view. 

The case in our own reports most di- 
rectly in point is that of Leev. N. W. 
Railroad, 84 S. C. 139. It is true that 


there the court refused to order a new| 


trial. In order that the reason for the 
ruling of the court may be fully under- 
stood, we quote from the opinion: 

“The fifth exception cannot be sus- 
tained because it does not appear in the 
‘case’ that the judge inspected the place 
of the accident after the trial. For aught 
that appears in the ‘case’ his inspection 
may have been made during the trial and 
along with the jury. He had the right 
under the statute to send the jury to in- 


to go with them. We are bound to as- 
sume that the motion for a new trial on 
the minutes was heard only on the testi- 
mony properly before the court, unless 
the contrary is made to appear in the 
‘case.’ It certainly should have been so 
heard and the decision based thereupon.” 


|\Counsel Found Without 


Notice of Investigation 


This language means simply that if) 


it had appeared in the “case” that the 
judge had decided the motion on testi- 


jmony not properly before the court, that 


it is to say, upon evidence which he had 
obtained upon a view of the premises, 
without notice to or consent of counsel, 
and without the presence of the jury, then 
a new trial would have been granted. 
Now, in the matter which we are consid- 
ering, it appears in the Transcript of 
Record, and it is nowhere denied, that, 
the trial court visited and inspected the 
crossing in question after the conclusion 
of the testimony, and before the jury was 
charged, without the knowledge of coun- 
sel engaged in the case, and without the 
Presence of the jury. The first notice 
which counsel had that the court had 
visited and inspected the crossing was 
that contained in the remarks of the court 
made in refusing defendant’s motion for 
a new ttial, on the minutes, after all 


to argue the evidence he had obtained | arguments for and agai 
upon his inspection of the locus; and by| been concluded. ee ee ee 


The judge himself at folios 1129-30-31 
frankly States that the court visited the 
premises, and one is compelled to con- 


|clude from the expression of the court— 


| 


| 


right to be heard by counsel or in person | 


at every stage of the trial and u 
phase of it. 

So jealous is the law of the untarnished 
reputation of its courts for the strictest 
adherence to the fixed rules of legal pro- 
cedure that it will annul and set aside 
any action of the courts taken in dis- 


pon every 


regard of them. Note the meticulous care 
with which juries and jurors are guarded 
against influence from any source or di- 
rection not under the control of the court. 


| scintillating 


Preliminary to the discussion of the|“I drove by the place, etc.”—that he went 
question, it is eminently proper that we|there alone or without notice to counsel. 
say, that every member of this court | Applying this fact to the language of the 

court in the Lee case, supra, that the mo- | 


tion for new trial should be decided “upon 
testimony properly before the court,” the 
conclusion follows inevitably that it was 
error for the judge to visit the crossing as 


he did, and that it is ground for a new 
trial. 


Cases of Reversals 
For Similar Cause 

In Parrott v. Barrett, 81 S. C. 255, this 
occurs: 

“We know of no law which makes it 
the duty of the court to view the premises 
in partition proceedings. Section 2950 
Code of Laws (now 583 Code Civil Pro- 
cedure 1922) provides that the jury, at 
the request of either party, may be taken 
to view the place, or premises, relating to 
the contest, when it appears to the court 
that such view is necessary to a just de- 
cision. But in Bodie v. Ry. Co., 66 S. C. 
315, where the jury informed the judge 
that a visit to the place would not bene- 
Gt them, it-was held to be wholly within 
the discretion of fhe judge whether he 
would send the jury to view the place. 
For greater reason, if there is no statute 
requiring the judge to view the premises, 
it is not error to decline to do so. A jar 
more serious question would have arisen 
if the judge had at the mere request oj 
one parly, viewed the premises, and in- 
terposed his opinion, formed upon such 
view against the opinion of those specially 
charged with that duty.” 

_ If it be suggested that this declaration 
is obiter dicta, it is nevertheless, 
indication of what would 
have been the opinien of the court in a 
proper case, It is the suggestive opinion 
of a court composed of jurists of out- 
standing ability and reputation: A court 


the | 


which it had reported for 1921, and ap- 

; plied it against the net income from its 

business for the latter years. 
Effect of Canceling Debts 


‘The Commissioner reduced the net loss 
| by including as income within the return 
for that year the sum of $50,087.51, repre- 
senting the amount of the taxpayer's in- 
debtedness which had been canceled by 
its creditors during the year. 


years 1922 and 1923) 


State v. Boggin (N. C.), 46) carried forward the net loss of $50,545.64, | 


| 


a 


' 


| reported by the taxpayer for 1921 to $458.13 | 


This action | 


|reduced the loss for 1921 to be carried | 
| over to 1922 and 1923, and resulted in pro- | 


| posed deficiencies in the taxpayer's taxes 


}in the sum of $252.28 for 1922 and $4,344.43 | 


for 1923. 

| The Commissioner in reporting this re- 
determination to the taxpayer gave in part 
| the following explanation: “The discharge 


| Of indebtedness in 1921 by an agreement | 


| with the debtors to take a cash payment 
jand certain securities receivable held by 
your corporation in full settlement of an 
indebtedness larger than the cash pay- 


a cancellation of part of the indebtedness 
the amount canceled constitutes income to 


your corporation in 1921 * * *.” 
The action of the Commissioner was re- 


B. T. A. 458, and the ruling was held to be 
erroneous. The Board held that in this 
case the cancellation of indebtedness did 
not amount to taxable income. The pres- 
ent proceeding is brought to review that 
decision. 

We agree with the Board’s decision. 


was in financial distress, and was proba- 
{bly insolvent, and that its creditors can- 
jceled part of their claims against it in 
order to secure payment of the balance 
of their claims. This relief enabled the 
taxpayer to continue business and to real- 
ize a profit in the years 1922 and 1923. 
It is public history that the time in ques- 
tion witnessed great disturbance in such 
business as the taxpayer was then en- 
gaged in. 
Terms Clarified 

This forbearance did not produce tax- 
able income to the taxpayer. “Income” 
| Within the purview of the revenue acts has 
|been defined to be “gain derived from cap- 
| ital, from labor, or from both combined,” 
; and includes “profit gained througha sale 
}or conversion of capital assets.” Strat- 
| ton’s Independence v. Howbert, 231 U. S. 
| 398, 415; Doyle v. Mitchell Bros. Co., 247 
|U. S. 179, 185; Eisner v. Macomber, 262 
|U. S. 189, 265, 207. “In determining the 
definition of the word “income” thus ar- 
jrived at, this court has consistently refused 
to enter into the refinements of lexicog- 
raphers or economists and has approved, 
in the definition quoted, what is believed 
to be the commonly understood meaning 
of the term which must have been in the 
minds of the people when they adopted 
the Sixteenth Amendment to the Consti- 
tution.” Merchants’ L. & T. Co. y. 
Smeitanka, 265 U. S. 519. 

We do not believe that the term “in- 
}come” as commonly understood applies to 
the partial concellation by a creditor of a 
debt due to him from a disabled debtor, 
in order that such debtor may thereby be 
enabled to pay the balance of the debt, 
|; “the fact that after the transaction the 
plaintiff's balance sheet had improved 
|was not sufficient to constitute ‘a gain 
| derived from capital.’ If anything it was 
a gain accruing to capital, and, as such, 
under the Misner and Phellis Cases, was 
not taxable income.” Kerbaugh-Empire 
Co. v. Bowers, 300 Fed. 938; Aff’d 271 
U. S. 170. 

This view has been consistenly taken 
jby the Board of Tax Appeals’ in many 
|similar cases beginning with appeals of 
Meyer Jewelry Co., B. T. A. 1319, decided 
Jan, 26, 1926. See Independent Br. Co., 
\4 B. T. A. 870; N. O. etc. Ry. Co, 6 B. 
| T. ‘A. 436; Houston etc. Ry. Co. 6 B. T. 
A. 1364; Ind. St. Ry. Co. 7 B. T. A. 397: 
|A. M. Lawrence, 18 B. T. A. 463; Am. 
| Seating Co., 14 B. T. A. 328; Douglas Co. 
L. & W. Co., 14 B. T. A. 1052; Simmons 
Gin Co., 16 B. T. A. 703; Eastside Mfg. 
|Co., 18 B. T. A. 461; Kirby Lumber Co., 
| 19 B. T. A. 1046; Progress Paper Co., 20 
B. T. A. 234; Am. Tob. Co., 20 B. T. A. 
586; Houghton & Dutton, 20 B. T. A. 591. 

We think this disposes of the only issue 
effectually presented by the record, and 
accordingly we affirm the decision ap- 
|pealed from. 








composed of Chief Justice Y. J. Pope, 

Associate Justice, afterwards Chief Jus- 

tice, E. B. Gary, Associate Justice, after- 

wards Chief Justice, Ira B. Jones, and 

Associate Justice C. A. Woods, afterwards 
{a judge of the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals. 

There is authority from other jurisdic- 
tions to the same effect whose decisions 
are entitled to respect. aa 

In: the case of Atlantic & B. Ry. Co. v. 
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ment and securities so taken is held to be | 


without desiring to benefit the debtor, and | 


viewed by the Board of Tax Appeals, 15| 


E It | 
jis plain that early in 1921 the taxpayer | 
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CURRENT LAW ~» 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


ASSAULT AND BATTERY—Criminal responsibility—Assault with deadly weapon— 
Handcuffs—Use by prison camp supervisor in striking prisoner— 

A pair of handcuffs with which a North Carolina prison camp supervisor hit a 
prisoner on the nose, was not, as a matter of law, a deadly weapon so as to make 
the supervisor guilty of the crime of assault with a deadly weapon. 

North Carolina v. Watkins; N. C. Sup. Ct., No. 242, April 29, 1931. 











ARRESTS—Without warrant—By person not police officer—Probable cause for 
belief that crime is being committed— 

Where a special investigator for a Montana County attorney's office received in- 
formation from one source that a certain person had been transporting “dope” 
and two weeks later received information from another source that such person 
was on a train en route for the city and would arrive at a certain depot, the in- 
vestigator’s arrest of such person for possession of narcotics while he was walking 
from the depot with a handbag was valid, although the investigator did not have a 
warrant and was not a peace officer, and although the fact that the handbag con- 
tained narcotics was not discovered until after the arrest, since the investigator 
had probable cause for the belief that a crime was being committed under a Mon- 
tana statute authorizing a person not a peace officer to arrest a person committing 
a crime in his presence. 

Montana v. HumQuock; Mont. Sup. Ct., No. 6757, April 29, 1931. 





CRIMINAL LAW—Evidence—Comparison of finger prints—Competency—Probative 
value— 

In a prosecution for house breaking, the testimony of a finger print expert that 
he had compared the finger print taken by him of the little finger of one of the 
defendant's hands with a finger print discovered by the witness on a bottle which 
the evidence showed had been moved from the inside ledge of the window in the 
building which had been entered, and that, in the opinion of the witness, the finger 
prints were identical, was competent to show that the defendant had moved the 
bottle during the night during which the house had been entered; the probative 
value of the evidence was a question for the jury. 

North Carolina v, Combs et al.; N. C. Sup. Ct., No. 352, April 29, 1931. 





CRIMINAL LAW—Evidence—Expert testimony—Finger print expert—Qualifica- 
tion— 

The trial judge in a criminal case was warranted in finding that the completion 
of a two-year course of instruction in finger prints approved by the Superintendent 
of the Finger-print Department of the United States Army and Navy qualified a 
witness to testify as a finger-print expert. 

North Carolina v. Combs et al.; N.C. Sup. Ct., No. 352, April 29, 1931. 





NAVIGABLE WATERS—Obstructions to navigation—Liability of owners of bed— 
Maintenance of public nuisance—Submerged rocks—Contributory negligence of 
master of yacht— 

The owners of a part of the bed of a navigable river who acquired the land after 
a@ railroad had constructed abutments on the land and had abandoned the project 
of which the construction of such abutments was a part before the completion of 
the construction of a pier over the abutments, were guilty of maintaining a public 
nuisance where they knew that the abutments had decayed and that rocks there- 
from lay in the bottom of the river, although the railroad had obtained a grant 
to construct the pier and such owners, after acquiring the land, had never used 
the abutments, since they had notice that the rocks in the river constituted an 
obstruction to navigation; their maintenance of such a nuisance without any mark 
to warn navigators rendered them liable for the resulting damage to the public, 
although they had never received any request to abate the nuisance; their liability 
for injuries to a yacht which struck the submerged rocks was for only one-half of 
the damage, where the master of the yacht had seen rocks in the river and navi- 
gated the yacht without examining a Government chart, although he was not 
familiar with the river and such chart would have informed him that he was 
navigating through very shallow water where the slightest obstruction was likely 
to wreck his vessel, since the master was guilty of contributory negligence which 
was available as a defense to the owners of the land as to one-half the damages. 

Corby v. Ramsdell et al.; C. C. A. 2, No. 262, April 13, 1931. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


RAILROADS—aAccidents at crossings—Action for damages—Trial court’s inspection 
of crossing without notice to or consent of parties or presence of jury— 

The inspection of a railroad crossing by the trial judge in an action for injuries 
sustained in a collision between an automobile and a train at the crossing, without 
notice to or consent of the parties or counsel, and without the presence of the jury, 
before delivering his charge to the jury, and his refusal of a. motion for a new 
trial, in part at least, on information obtained by his personai view of the crossing, 
was reversible error, since it could be inferred that the information so obtained 
influenced, in some degree, his charge to the jury, and since a presiding judge may 
not permit his judgment to be influenced by information not obtamed through the 
regular channels of legal procedure.—Ralph v. Southern Railway Co. (S. C. Sup. 
Ct. —6 U. S. Daily, 614, May 13, 1931. 


Trde Date 


TRADE MARKS—Laches—Cancellation—Opposition— 

Defense of laches does not apply to cancellation proceedings instituted under sec- 
tion 13 of the Act of 1905; by analogy of reasoning the same prineiple is applicable 
to opposition proceedings.—Velogen, Inc., v. Arlt. (Comr. Pats.)—6 U. S. Daily, 
614, May 13, 1931. 








TRADE MARKS—ldentity and similarity—How determined—Words— 

Mark “Velogen” held deceptively similar to “Veragen,” both having same be- 
ginning and ending and on the whole closely resembling each other as to appear- 
ance and sound; prominent part is word and not background; use of paraphs and 
ceriphs in writing or printing words do not constitute registrable distinctions.— 
Velogen, Inc., v. Arlt. (Comr. Pats.)—6 U. S. Daily, 614, May 13, 1931. 





TRADE MARKS—Class of goods— 

Toilet articles, including cold creams, skin creams, skin lotions, etc., have same 
descriptive properties as preparations for external application in treatment of skin, 
etc.—Velogen, Inc., v. Arlt. (Comr. Pats.)\—6 U. S. Daily, 614, May. 13, 1931. 





TRADE MARKS—Marks and names subject to ownership—Names of individuals, 
etc.— 

“Veragen” held confusingly similar to corporate name “Velogen, Inc.”—Velogen, 
Inc., v. Arlt. (Comr. Pats.)—6 U. S. Daily, 614, May 13, 1931. 





Federal Taxation 
GROSS INCOME—Forgiveness of indebtedness—Composition agreement— 
Where the taxpayer was in financial distress and probably insolvent, and its 
creditors canceled part of their claims in order to secure payment of the balance, 
such forbearance did not produce taxable income to the taxpayer within the pur- 
view of the revenue acts.—Burnet v. John F. Campbell Co. (D. C. Ct. Appls.)—6 


U. s. Daily, 614, May 13, 1931. eo LB 
Decisions in Federal Tax Cases 


Announced by Board of Tax A ppeals 


the provisions of section 204(a)(7) 
and ic) of the Revenue Acts of 1924 
and 1926 and the basis for caiculation 
of depreciation on assets acquired by 


Promulgated May 12 ‘ 

Victor J. Evans. Docket Nos. 33063, | 
38831, 45914. | 
Annuity payments made in consid- 


eration of the conveyance of property peitioner is the basis in the hands 
in the trade or business of the pur- of the transferor. 
chaser are capital expenditures and | 7npe Harry A. Koch Company. Docket 
are not deductible. No. 47798. 

Petitioner who was on an accrual Expenses—Compensation. For 1927 


basis is taxable during the years a 
i t of hi ; = 
en Se oe ee bed a portion of the commissions earned 


crued on his books although he ac- by them, respectively, 7 insur- 
| surety in ac- 

tually received less than that amount. | —— a ene coe hie 
There is no evidence that the com- ually written by them. E s 
pany could not or did not pay the received no other porte geren towel -_ 
‘ i Se oe waived the 10 per cent dividen e- 

salary deficiencies in subsequent years. clared fof that year. Held, that the 


Successful Farming Publishing Company. total amount paid to such officers con- 


the petitioner paid to its officers only 


Docket No. 33190. | : marr : ; 
ai | stituted commissions earned by their 

The cost of building up a maga- z 
i — ; ainda 4 personal efforts and deductible, and 
ital. pantie ool pas age Soe that respondent erred in determining 


a portion thereof to he dividends. 

Id. Club dues paid for the purpose 
of obtaining a place for petitioner’s 
annual employes’ picnic, held, to be 
deductible expense. 

Id. Contributions. Held, to be gifts 
and not deductible as a business ex- 
pense. 


maintaining a circulation structure, 
once established, is an ordinary and 
necessary business expense. 

Fifty-three West Seventy-second Street, 
Inc., Felmous Holding Company, Mary 
C. Soule. Docket Nos. 40416, 43284, | 
48580. 

Installment Sales. Real Estate. In | 
1925 one petitioner sold at a_ profit 
certain real estate for $452,500, of 
which $252,500 was to be paid in cash 
and the balance by assumption of 
liability for a first mortgage then 
upon the property. By the contract 
of sale $78,500 was paid in cash in 
that year and the balance on install- 
ments in succeeding years. Held, that 
in applying section 212(d) of the 
Revenue Act of 1926, the “total con- 
tract price” was represented by the 
$252,500 cash and the “purchase 
price” by the $452,500 cash paid and 
mortgage liability assumed. 

Transferees. Two of the petitioners, 
held, to be severally liable for the un- 
paid tax deficiency of the third, one as 
the purchaser of all of its asseis un- 
der an agreement whereby it was ob- 





ligated to pay its debts, and the other 

as its stockholder to whom was dis- than ever before. 

tributed in liquidation the consid- RCA RADIOTRON CO., INc. 
eration received from the first pe- Harrison, N. J. 
titioner in the transaction of sale, 


this consideration being in excess of 
the unpaid deficiency in question. 
é, H. Philo Corporation. Docket Ne. 


6745, 
Held, that petitioner comes witht 


RCA RAD 





Get new 
radio tubes 
TODAY ! 


Put new life in your radio set. Have yoor 
radio dealer test your tubes right away. 
Replace the old with new RCA Radio- 
trons, the radiotubes guaranteed by RCA. 
RCA Radiotron prices are now lower 


1A Redo Corporation of Auverica Subsidaary} 





Customs Court 
Considers Rate 
- On Three Items 


Fishing Lines Held Properly 
Assessed: Protest on Imi- 
tation Lizard Skin Sus- 
tained; Velvet at Issue 


New York, May 12.—The Government 
presented arguments today to the United 
States Customs Court in a test case in- 
volving the new tariff law classification of 
imported material used in the manufacture 
of women’s coats, known as velour du nord. 
This case has been pending before the 
court for several weeks and stands in the 
name of Rosen, Lowy & Lipschutz. The 
importers are claiming that Congress, in 
using the words ‘other than velvets,” in 
paragraph 1206 of the Act of 1930, meant 
to include pile fabrics of the kind at is- 
sue. The duty on this class of imports is 
60 per cent ad valorem. The Government 
holds that the merchandise is a velvet and 
should pay duty as such, under paragraph 
1206, at 65 per cent ad valorem. The court 
reserved decision. 

Sustaining a protest of Henry Kayser 
& Fils, Inc., and the Lorraine Novelty 
Manufacturing Co., the court found that 
imported imitation lizard skin, assessed 
with duty as waterproof cloth, in chief 
value of cotton, under paragraph 907, 
Tariff Act of 1922, at 5 cents per square 
yard and 30 per cent ad valorem, should 
| have been assessed at only 3 cents per 
square yard and 20 per cent ad valorem, 
| as filled or coated cotton cloth, under 
| pareereph 907 of the 1922 law. 
| Kincheloe writes the opinion. 
| 465174-G-44910-30, etc.) 

Imported fishing lines are held to have 
| been properly assessed at 60 per cent ad 
| valorem, under paragraph 1211, Act of 1922, 
jin a decision overruling a protest of Kin- 
| del & Graham and Takeuchi Bros., of San 
| Francisco. (Protest 417445-G-40175.) 


| 


Judge 
(Protest 





| Journal of the Court of 
| Customs and Patent Appeals 


| May 12, 1931 


| Present: Presiding Judge William J. 

Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E. 
| Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. Gar- 
| rett, and Irvine L. Lenroot. 

Daniel I. Mayne of Rochester, N. Y., 
and Charles C. Gammons of Watertown, 
Mass., ind William H. Whitten, East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., were admitted to practice. 


Patents 

No. 2752. Ex parte George Francis Myers. 
Improvement in control lever. Dismissed for 
failure to prosecute. 

No. 2757. Ex par.» George J. Neth. Im- 
provament in autographic registers. Argued 
by Mr. James T. Newton for appellant and 
by Mr. Howard S. Miller for the Patent Office. 

No. 2756. Weyenberg Shoe Mfg. Co. v. 
Hood Rubber Co. Tra mark for leather 
shoes. Submitted on brief by appellant and 
—— by Mr. Charles C. Gammons for ape 
pellee. 


No. 2758 and 2759. Cornelius C. Unruh v, 
Howard T. Snyder, and the Maytag Co.., etc., 
|v. Cornelius C. Unruh. Washing machines, 

Argued by Mr. Joseph H. Milans for Mr, 
Unruh and by Mr. Wallace R. Lane for Mr. 
| Snyder and Maytag Co. 


Egypt Increases Tobacco Duty 


_ The Egyptian import duty on tobacco 
in leaf or stemmed has been increased 
from 900 to 1,000 milliemes per net kilo. 
The new rate is effective from April 1, 
1931. ‘(Department of Commerce.) 
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Take your choice 


of these 


9 


| LUXURIOUS 
FLYERS 


EAVE when you choose... 
[ arrive in Chicago at the 
most convenient time. The 
flexible Pennsylvania schedule 
of 9 trains daily, led by The 
Liberty Limited and The 
Pennsylvania Limited, meets 
business and social plans to 
| perfection. Six trains daily to 





St. Louis. 


Swift luxurious flyers to Chicago 
THE LIBERTY LIMITED 
New De Luxe Coach Service 
Leaves Washington............ 3.25 P.M. 
Arrives Chicago 9.10 A.M. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA LIMITED 
Leaves Washington 1.30 P.M. 
Arrives Chicago .» 8.00 A.M. 
MANHATTAN LIMITED 
Leaves Washington............ 7.05 P.M. 
Arrives Chicago...........se000 2.05 P.M. 
(Standard Time) 
Six other trains to Chicago daily 
| ALAN B. SMITH, General Passenger Agent, 
| 613-14th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Telephone National 9140. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD 


| 
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Insurers Are Made Compensation Law in Kansas iNew York Lists 
Covers Entire Medical Costs | Recent Changes 


Responsible for 
Premium Deposit 


Companies Must Return 
Sum Within Reasonable 
Time After Rejecting Ap- 
plicant, Utah Orders 


SaLT Lake Crry, Uran, May 12. 


Life, health and accident 
companies which collect the first premium 
with the application for insurance must 
issue the policy or return the deposit 


within a reasonable time, according to a} 


ruling just issued by the State Insurance 
Commisioner, J. G. McQuarrie. The re- 
sponsibility for the return of such de- 
posits when the application is rejected lies 
with the insurance companies, Mr. Mc- 
Quarrie stated. His ruling follows in full 
text: 

When an application with an initial 
payment in the form of cash or a prom- 
issory note has been submitted to a life 
or health and accident company, a re- 
sponsibility rests with the company either 
to issue the policy or return the deposit 
to the applicant. The company cannot, 


beyond a reasonable time for investigation, | 


hold the money and at the same time 
withhold the insurance. Thirty days 
should be sufficient time to complete an 
inspection. If more time is needed the 
applicant should be notified that his de- 
posit is being held subject to his order. 

Any deposit collected by a soliciting 
agent should be forwarded, with the appli- 
cation to the home office of the company, 
or to the State agency. The practice of 
allowing soliciting agents to handle the 
first premium has become quite general. 
The declined applicant, in order to get 
a return of his money, is often required 
to locate and collect from a traveling 
salesman. 

We have for consideration at the pres- 
ent time a case where a premium in 
excess of $300 was collected over six 


months ago. The agent used the principal | 


part of this money before the applicant 
was declined. He has not as yet been able 
to return this deposit. This and the many 
similar cases that have been called to our 
attention justifies the promulgation of this 
ruling. 


Federal Ruling on Policy 


Reinstated in Another State | 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 12.—When a life 
insurance policy purchased in Arkansas 
lapses and is reinstated in Missouri, the 
insured having moved to the latter State, 
the reinstated policy is a Missouri con- 
tract governed by the laws of that State, 
the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Eighth Circuit declared in 
the recent case of Inter-Southern Life 
Insurance Co. v. Klaber, etc. 

Because the Missouri statutes deny a 
life insurance company the defense of sui- 
cide, the court stated, the self-destruction 
clause of the policy providing for payment 
of one-tenth of the principal sum or the 


cash value, whichever is greater, in the! 


event of self-destruction within two years 
from the date of the policy “or any rein- 
Statement thereof,’ was inoperative. 

The 
within a year after reinstating the policy 
in Missouri. 


Oklahoma Insurers Seek 
Higher Compensation Rate 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., May 12. 
Insurance companies writing workmen’s 
compensation insurance have reported to 
the State Insurance Board they will need 
an increase in rates because of increasing 
losses resulting from increasingly liberal 
awards of the State Industrial Commission, 
Jess G. Read, State Insurance Commis- 
sioner stated orally May 11. 

A report presented to the Insurance 
Board on the experience of 40 companies 
in Oklahoma during 1930 showed total 
premium receipts of $3,807,119 as against 
total losses of $3,459,647. 


Capital Stock Reduced 
By Inter-Southern Life 


FRANKFORT, Ky., May 12. 


A reduction in the capital stock of the | 


Inter-Southern Life Insurance Co., of 
Louisville, from $3,500,000 to $1,032,550.55 
was approved May 11 by the State Isnur- 
ance Commissioner, Bush W. Allin, and 
Attorney General J. W. Cammack. The 
company's amended articles of incorpora- 


tion were filed with Miss Ella Lewis, Sec- 


retary of State. 


Oil Stabilization — 
Code Is Prepared 


California Bills to Be Used as 
Model in Other States 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., May 12. 


Bills in the California Legislature de- | 


signed to stabilize the oil industry will be 
used as the basis for uniform legislation 
throughout the country, according to a 
statement by State Senator Will R. 
Sharkey. 

The bills (S. 362 and S. 363) have been 
approved, he said, by the Assembly Com- 
mittee on Oil Industries. 


“Senate Bill 362,” Senator Sharkey said, 
“sets up a board of commissioners who 
will establish a proration system. The 
Californa Oil and Gas Commissioner will 
be an ex-officio member of the commis- 
sion, and will O. K. orders made by the 
commission affectong proration. Inde- 
pendent and major operators and pro- 
ducers have joined in sponsoring Senate 
Bills 362 and 363. 

“When the legislation was first intro- 
duced the independents were opposed to 
some of its provisions, but amendments 
acceptable to them were written into the 
bill and we now present a united front 
in support of the oil industry, except for 
a few irreconcilables representing less 
than 7 per cent of those engaged in pro- 
duction and marketing. These people 
have publicly stated they want no regula- 
tion whatsoever. They are the people 
who have almost wrecked the industry. 

“I have been advised by W. H. Cooley, 
Governor Rolph’s representative, who has 
been attending conferences of representa- 
tives of oll-producing States during the 
past few months, that this legislation will 
be used as the basis for uniform legisla- 
tion throughout the country. 

“Senate Bill 363 is known as the Town 
Lot Bill, so called, because of conditions 
that arose in the southern field following 
discovery of oil at Signa] Hill in the Long 
Beach District, where oil derricks sprang 
up like mushrooms. The bill limits the 
distance between wells and _ prohibits 
drilling within 150 feet of any highway. 
It is designed to eliminate fire hazards 
and prohibit waste. 

“A similar program will be presented 
by the oil industry to every oil-producing 
State and Congress at its next session.” 





insurance | 


insured had committed suicide | 


‘Extreme Cases’ Will Be Allowed Up to $500, 


| 


Commissioner’s Ruling Ex plains | 


| 


Topeka, Kans., May 12.,to break up this practice he feels com- | 


The State 


Workmen’s Compensation | Pelled, in future cases where such settle- | 


| Commissioner, G. Clay Baker, has just | Ments are made, to disapprove the release | 
| announced his interpretation of the new | immediately and set the matter for hear- 


| amendment to t 
se law 
medical, hospital and surgical treatment. 
Any case in which such expenses exceed 
$100 will be considered an “extreme case” 
so as to warrant payment of full expenses 
up to the maximum, he said. 

Mr. Baker also stated he would insist 
that persons receiving ‘settlements for 
scheduled injuries be compensated for 
any period of total disability. His state- 
ment follows in full text: 

Within the next few days there will 
be available copies of amended section 10 
of the Compensation Act as passed by 
the 1931 Legislature, which will be for- 
warded you. For convenience this has 
been printed in ‘size to correspond with 
the pamphlet of the law heretofore issued. 
Changes effected: 

1. A proviso beginning in line 12 will 
read as follows: 

“Provided, That 
Commission may, 


} 


in extreme cases the 
after proper showing, 


require the employer to provide medical, | 


surgical and hospital treatment 
amount not in excess of $500.” 

Commissioner's interpretation: 

For all practical purposes this means 
that employers and (or) insurance carriers 
should provide medical and hospitalization 
up to an amount of $500, it being under- 
stood in accordance with the past hold- 
ings of the Commissioner that any case 
wherein medical and _ hospitalization 


in an 


he Kansas workmen’s com-/| ing without further quibbling for the rea- 
increasing allowances for|S0n that the parties should be fully in- 
{formed as to the benefits and there is 


no excuse for such settlements. 


Change Is Made 
In Report Blank 


_AS a safeguard against such practice 
in the future, a change has been made in 
the form “G,” physician’s report blank, 
this change calling for statement as to 
the period of total loss of use of the 
member and also resultant percentage of 
permanent loss of use of the member. 
The Commissioner will permit the use 
of the physician's report in the present 
form so long as this information is given 
until the partfes use up the supply they 
now have on hand. 

Special attention. is called to the case 
of Skinner v. Dunn Mercantile Co., 132 
Kan. 559, where it was held by the Su- 
preme Court that, while a party may 
at any time within a year after the date 
of a final receipt move to have same set 
aside, that, even though such an appli- 
cation is sustained and the Commissioner 
sets aside the release, yet the party is 
not entitled to a hearing and determi- 
nation as to his right to compensation 
unless he first shows that he has com- 
plied with section 20 of the act—that is, 
has made written demand for compen- 


| 
‘ 


{sation as therein required. 


is | 


The Commissioner's past holding has 


needed beyond the amount of $100 will} been that upon the release being set 
— the party then has a right to a 


be considered as an extreme case so as 
to warrant the requirement of paying all 


medical and hospital expenses, so far as/ 


the charges are fair and reasonable, up 
to the maximum amount. 


Adoption to Save 


Needless Expense 


Therefore, unnecessary trouble and ex- 
pense will be saved both this Department 
and the employers and (or) insurance car- 
riers if this policy is adopted and the 


necessity of making application to require | 


such payment is done away with. 

Futher, the time limitation of 60 days 
applies only to the liability for the first 
$100 and is not a limitation upon the 
remaining $400 of the $500 provided. 

The maximum medical and hospital lia- 
bility will now be $500. 

2. In line 12 of paragraph (2) of said 
section 10 the word “and” after the words 
“citizens of” has been changed to “or” 
so that this section will now read, “citi- 
zens of or residing.” 

Commissioner’s interpretation: 

The present section 10 places two quali- 
fications upon dependents—first, that they 
be citizens of the United States, and, 
second, that they be residing in the United 


| States at the time of the atcident and in- | 


| jury. The qualifications will now be 
; changed in that the dependents must be 
either (1) ‘citizens of the United States, 
}or (2) residents of the United States. In 
|} other words, dependents who are citizens 
|of the United States do not have to be 
residing in the United States, and those 
not citizens of the United States are en- 
titled to compensation if residents of the 
United States. The Commissioner is now 
speaking only of the wording of the act. 
It is doubtful that this amendment as 
made will effect any change due to the 
Gecision of the Supreme Court in Vietti 
v. Mackie Fuel Co., 109 Kan. 179, by which 
decision this limitation of the act is de- 
clared unconstitutional. © 


| 


Now Made Exclusive 
Of Healing Period 


3. The words “exclusive of healing pe- 
riod” have been added to paragraph (19). 

Commissioner's interpretation: 

In the case of Hering v. San Ore Con- 
struction Company, 130 Kan. 70, the Su- 
preme Court held that the healing period 
as provided for in paragraph 21 of section 
10 applied only in the case of amputation. 

This amendment now makes the allow- 
| ance for a healing period, as provided for 
|in paragraph 21, apply in the case of loss 
of use of members as well as in the case 
of amputation. It does not allow for tem- 
porary total disability except as such is 
a part of the healing period. 

Settlements for Scheduled Injuries: As 
}is well known, one receiving an injury 
coming within the schedule is entitled to 
60 per cent of his weekly wage not to ex- 
ceed $18 per week for the period of time 
there is suffered a total loss of use, not 
exceeding the number of weeks provided 
for in the schedule. 

The usual history of these cases is that 
there are some several weeks that a party 
suffers a total loss of use and then there 


lis left a remaining permanent partial loss | 


of use. For instance, if that permanent 
partial loss of use is found to be 50 per 
cent, there seems to be an insistence on 
the part of companies in taking a final 


relegse to take same on the theory that| 
the inception there has been a 50) 


fro 
per cent partial loss of use and no allow- 
ance is made for that period of weeks dur- 


A 


ing which there has been a total loss of | 


use. 
This is not a fair method of settlement, 
and, much as the Commissioner regrets 
to create such expense and annoyance, yet 


CENSUS OF DISTRIBUTION 


hearing to determine what the settlement 
should have been and what the party 
was in fact entitled to. 

Due to the general understanding that 
the Commissioner has conveyed, it is now 
ncumbent upon him to disseminate knowl- 
edge as to the present status of the law 
under the Supreme Court decision that 
parties hereafter may protect themselves. 
The Commissioner, therefore, is prescrib- 
ing a new form of final release to take 
care of this situation. 

The Commissioner insists upon the use 
of form “D” as now prescribed. 


New Safety Codes 
To Avoid Explosions 
Of Dust Suggested 











Federal Chemical Engineer 
Says 28,000 Industrial 
Plants in Country Are 
Subject to Blast Danger 


A new safety code for terminal grain | 
elevators was presented before the an- 
nual meeting of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association at Toronto, Canada, 
May 12 by David J. Price, chemical en- 
gineer of the Department of Agriculture, | 
who is chairman of the association’s com- 
mittee on dust explosion hazards in in- 
dustrial plants. 


In addition to the new regulations for 
grain elevators, Mr. Price’s report included 
recommended safety codes for wood flour 
| manufacturing establishments, spice grind- 

ing plants, starch factories, and sugar and 
} cocoa pulverizing plants. 


There are at least 28,000 industrial 
plants in the United States subject to 
|} danger from dust explosions, Mr. Price 
explained. There are many similar plants 
in Canada subject to the same hazard. 
These plants employ nearly one and one- 
half million people and manufacture prod- 
ucts which have an annual value in ex- 
cess of $10,000,000,000. 


Investigations by the Bureau of Chemis- 
try and Soils of the Department of Agri- 
culture have resulted in a number of 
recommendations for lessening the dan- 
ger of dust explosions. These suggestions 
have been adopted promptly by the indus- 
tries affected, and have been instrumental 
in reducing loss of life and property where 
explosions have occurred. 


In addition to the Committee report on 
dust explosions, Mr. Price also presented 
a report on the Department's study of 
farm fires and methods for their control.— 
Issued by the Department of Agriculture. 





Ruling on Arson Charge 
Brought in New York | 


New York, N. Y., May 12. 

Justice Edward J. Gavegan, of the New 
York Supreme Court, has just ruled in an 
action brought under several fire insur- 
ance policies to which the insurers inter- 
posed the defense of arson that the com- 
panies should name the person who “set | 
the plaintiff's property on fire” and “the 
| time when and place where it is claimed 
the same were committed.” The case is 
that of Royal Wood Crafts Inc. v. Globe 
'& Rutgers Fire Insurance Co. et al. 


Summary of Preliminary Reports for Each City of 10,000 
Population and More as Announced by Census Bureau 


The information which the Bureau of the Census has gathered in the census of 
distribution is now being made available in city reports. The Bureau will issue a 


preliminary report for each city of 10,000 population or more. 


A summary of each 


report is to be prepared by the Bureau giving for each city the number of stores, 
number of full-time employes, net sales, stocks on hand, and annual pay roll, with 
this information also divided between single stores, chains, and multiple store or- 


ganizations. 


part-time employes), F: 


Hopkinsville, Ky., 1930 Population, 16,746 
A B Cc D 














Following is the Bureau’s summary for: 


Number of stores, retail, A; full-time employes not including 
(1929). C; per cent of total, D; stocks on hand at end of year, E; sala 


proprietors, B; net sales 
ries and wages (including 


E F 
All stores oP athe 561 $5,548,567 100.00 $1,133,464 $547,466 
Single-store independents 471 4,574,062 82.44 1,010,410 465,144 
Chain (four or more units) 73 830,468 14.97 90,608 12 018 
All other types of organization ...... 17 144,037 2.59 32,446 70,304 
Henderson, Ky., 1930 Population, 11,668 
A B Cc E F 
All stores .* 234 4384 $5,022,012 100.00 $924,160 $516,831 
Single-store independents 187 327 3,397,775 67.66 680,200 357,125 
Chains (four or more units) .. Of 95 1,153,608 22.97 138,479 87,297 
All other types of organization . ‘ 13 62 470,629 9.37 105,481 72,409 
Frankfort, Ky., 1930 Population, 11,626 
A B Cc D E F 
All stores .. . 178 544 $5,564,877 100.00 $1,079,722 $560,860 
Single-store independents 156 416 4,175,041 75.03 906 960 415,725 
Chains (four or more units) ... 11 60 756.085 13.59 75,497 61,090 
All other types of organization ...... 11 68 633,751 11.38 97,265 84,045 
Bowling Green, Ky., 1930 Population, 12,348 
A B Cc D E 
All stores 255 670 $7,341,328 100.00 $1,359,584 $757,876 
Single-store independents 220 511 6,024,946 82.07 1,111,486 580,509 
Chains (four or more units) ...... 22 124 1,037,182 14.13 164,573 138,903 
All other types of organization 13 35 279,200 3.80 83,525 38,464 
Fort Thomas, Ky., 1930 Population, 10,008 
A B Cc D E F 
All stores : 60 78 $1,100,342 100.00 $90,736 $105,397 
Single-store independents 48 50 733,923 66.70 78,823 67,606 
Chains (four or more units) 9 21 336,463 30.58 10,080 26,141 
All other types of organization ‘ 3 7 29,956 2.72 1,833 11,650 
Memphis, Tenn., 1930 Population, 253,143 
A B Cc D E F 
All stores . 3.190 15.527 $154,639,862 100.00 $19,292,313 $18,327,593 
Single-store independents . 2,634 8.647 81,424,550 52.66 10,728,023 9,893,512 
Chains (four or more units) ....... 393 3.446 37,746,659 24.40 3,874,296 4,448,844 
; All other types of organization ..,.,., 163 3,434 35,468,653 22.94 4,689,994 3,985,237 | 





j}such date of issuance. 


In Vehicle Code 


Bureau Issues Summary of 
Statutes Enacted at Legis- 
lative Session, Dealing 


With Motors 





Asany, N. Y., May 12. 
A summary of the changes in the ve- 


| hicle and traffic law, as provided in 16 


bills passed at the 1931 session of 
Legislature and signed by Governor 
Roosevelt, has just been issued by the 
Bureau of Motor Vehicles, Department of 


the 


Taxation and Finance. The summary fol- | 


lows in full text: 


A bill amending the section relating to 


junior operators became chapter 308, ef- 
fective July 1. A junior operator's li- 
cense will entitle the licensee to operate a 
car elsewhere than in New York City, 
only in traveling to and from school and 
in the usual and ordinary pursuit of the 
business of the parent or guardian of the 
licensee. A regulation of the Bureau of 
Motor Vehicles prohibits the operation of 
commercial cars under the provisions of 
this law. 


A bill amending the section relating to 


| Speed became chapter 518, effective imme- 


diately. The amendment provides that a 
rate of speed by a motor vehicle, other 
than a motor truck, in excess of 40 miles 
an hour for a distance of a quarter of a 
mile, shall be presumptive evidence of 
driving at a rate of speed which is not 
careful and prudent. Before the passage 
of the bill, the limitation was 30 miles an 
hour, 
Relates to Purchase 


Chapter 300 relates to the purchase’ or 
trading of a car by a dealer. It will be 
effective June 1. Where a dealer pur- 
chases or receives in trade a car duly 
registered and sells or trades to the owner 
of such vehicle.another vehicle for which 
the number plates of the first vehicle are 
appropriate, such dealer may deliver a 
temporary certificate of registration of 
the second vehicle, under which such 
vehicle may be Operated on the public 
highways for a period of 10 days from 
Such certificate 
shall be issued upon a form furnished by 
the Commissioner of Motor Vehicles and 
shall be executed im such manner as he 
shall prescribe. 


A bill amending the vehicle and traffic 


law in relation to fimancial responsibility 
is chapter 669, effective immediately, Un- 
der one of the changes, it shall be the 
duty of the court clerk or the court to for- 
ward immediately to the Commissioner of 
Motor Vehicles a certified copy of a court 
order or conviction for offenses requiring 
financial responsibility proof. If the per- 
son so convicted is a resident of another 
State, the Commissioner shall transmit. 
certified by him, a copy of the certified 
copy of the conviction to the officer in 
charge of the issuamce of licenses or regis- 


| tration of the State where such person 


resides, 
Deals .With Transfers 


A new section is added providing that 
if an owner’s certificate of registration 
has been suspended under the provisions 
of this act, such certificate shall not be 
transferred nor the motor vehicle, in re- 
spect to which such certificate was is- 
sued, registered in another name, where 
the Commissioner has reasonable grounds 
to believe that such transfer or registra- 
tion is proposed for the purpose or will 
have the effect of defeating the purpose 
of this act. Such transfer of registration, 
however, shal be permitted, upon the fur- 
nishing of proof of financial responsi- 


| bility by such transferee. | 
Chapter 207 gives the Commissioner of 


Motor Vehicles, Deputy Commissioners 
and Assistant Deputy Commissioners 
power to administer oaths and take affi- 
davits and acknowledgments in perform- 
ance of the duties of the Commission. It 
takes effect immediately. 

A bill which became c®apter 203, effec- 
tive immediately, provides that a motor 
vehicle used elsewhere than in a city to 
transport pupils or teachers and pupils, 
to and from school and not otherwise used 
to transport passengers for hire, shall not 
require registration as an omnibus be- 
cause of such use. 

Another bill which became chapter 202, 
effective immediately, excepts omnibus 
numbers from the renewal plates which 
may be dispiayved at any time after Dec 
15 preceding the year for which they are 
issued. 


Changes im Dimensions 


Several changes are made in permitted 
dimensions and weights of motor vehicles 
by a bill which became chapter 259, effec- 
tive Jan. 1, 1932. Wmder the new law a 
width of body, inclusive of load, shall not 
be more than eight feet, except that ve- 
hicles equipped with pneumatic tires and 
registered in the State before Jan. 1, 1933, 
may have an overall width at rear tires 
not exceeding 106 inches. But in no case 
shall the width of the body, inclusive of 
load, exceed eight feet. Racks for carry- 
ing hay, straw or umthreshed grain are 
excepted. They may have a width of 10 
feet at the top, but im no case shall the 
width at the base of the rack exceed eight 
feet. The height of a vehicle, inclusive 
of load, shall be not more than 13 feet. 
The length of a simgle vehicle, inclusive 
of load, shall not be more than 33 feet, 
and the total length of a combination of 
vehicles shall not be more than 85 feet. 

Chapter 266 relatimg to compensation 
of city and village officers is effective im- 
mediately. It prohibits a city or village 
from employing any officer or agent whose 
compensation shall im any way depend 
upon the apprehension or arrest of any 
person for violating amy ordinance or for 
reckless driving. Any person apprehended 
by any officer so employed may use that 
fact as a defense. 


Becomes His Attorney 


A bill which became Chapter 154, effec- 
tive immediately, provides that if the 
owner of a motor vehicle shal) have re- 
moved from the State, prior to the serv- 
ice of legal process wpon him in an ac- 
tion growing out of am automobile acci- 


dent, and shall have been absent 30 days, | 


such absence shall be deemed equivalent 
to the appointment of the Secretary of 
State as his attorney upon whom the sum- 
mons may be served. 

A bill relating to manufacturers’ and 
deale?s’ registration became Chapter 518, 
effective June 1. It provides that any 
motor vehicle owned by any person, firm 
or corporation engaged in the business of 
manufacturing or buying or selling motor 


vehicles, and held for the purpose of such | 


business, may be operated under registra- 
tion provided by section 63, except a serv- 
ice car, a vehicle remted to another, or a 


vehicle to transport passengers for hire. | 


Chapter 205 excepts police patrol wagons 
ambulances and stearm shovels from cars 
defined as motor vehicles. 

Well drillers are added to the classifi- 
cation of cars defined as motor vehicles 
in a bill which became Chapter 527. 

Chapter 266 readjusts the subdivisions 
of section 81 of the vehicle and traffic law 

Chapter 204 repeals Chapter 308 of the 
Laws of 1930. The repealed law is included 


{ 


' Acquisition of Utility Shares 


In Rhode Island Is Described 


Transcript of Testimony at Federal Inquiry 


Relates to Narragansett Company 


Publicaton of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony March 19 by 
Frank D. Comerford, president of the 
New England Power Association, ap- 
pearing as a witness in the Federal 
Trade Commission’s investigation into 
financial activities of power and gas 
utilities, was begun in the issue of 
May 7, continued in the issues of May 
8, 9, 11 and 12, and proceeds as fol- 
lows: 

Q. How many shares were acquired of 
| the stock of that old company, the Nar- 
ragansett Electric Lighting Company? 


A. 453,267. | 
Q. At a cost of how much? | 


A. $38,980,962. | 
Q. The expense of acquisition to the 
association was how much? 


A. The cost of acquisition to the asso- 
ciation, $2,445,645. 


Q. The cost acquisition and financing to 
the Rhode Island Public Service Company 
was how much? 

A. $1,914,086. 

Q. Making a total cost of how much? 

A. $43,340,693. 

Q. At the time of the formation of the 


United Electric Power Company were there 
approximately 19,000 shares unacquired ? | 


A. I think so. 

Q. And those, figured at $87 per share, 
would amount to how much? 

A. $1,454,171. 

Q. And if they had been acquired at that 
cost the total of all the stock would have 
been how much? 

A. $44,796,464. 

Q. In connection with it? 

Q. Isn't it true that the Rhode Island 
Public Service Company at some time con- | 
| veyed to this newly organized company, 
the Narragansett Company, the stocks of 
the old company, Narragansett Electric 
Lighting Company? 

A. I should think it conveyed its interest 
in the stocks. 

Q. Very well. But the Rhode Island | 
Public Service Company continued to hold | 
the stock of the United Electric Railways? 

A. Yes. 

Q. So we have got the title of the Rhode 
Island Public Service Company to the} 
stock of Narragansett Electric Lighting | 
Company into the Narragansett Company, 
| haven't we? | 

A. Yes. 


| 





| 
| 
| 





Property in Hands | 
Of New Company | 

Q. And now we turn to the balance | 
sheet of the new Narragansett Electric | 
Company. The Narragansett Electric | 
Company then owned the plant and prop- | 


| erty which previously had been owned 
by the Narragansett Electric Lighting | 
Company? | 
A. Yes. | 


Q. The assets as they appeared on the 
books of the Narragansett Electric Light- | 
| ing Company were $31,000,000, were they | 

not? That is, the capital assets? 
| A. Capital ssets over $31,000,000. 

Q. The same capital assets were re- 
| corded on the books of Narragansett Elec- 
tric Company at $51,815,000, were they 
not? 
| <A. Yes. 

Q. Turn to the liability side. On the 
liability side we find that the mortgage 


; bonds of $27,500,000 appear for the first 
| time, do we not? 


A. Yes. 

Q. The old lighting company had no 
such liability as that? 

A. No. 

Q. We find for the first time 11 months 
notes of $12,844,000, do we not? 


A. Yes. 
Q. This present operating company, the 
| Narragansett Electric Company, owns 


precisely the same property and substan- 
tially the same property that was owned 


| by the old Narragansett Electric Lighting 


Company. Isn't that true? 
A. Yes, precisely the same thing. 
Q. And it owes $27,500,000 worth of 
bonds that the old company didn't owe? 
A. Yes. 


Sum of $90,000 a Year 


Is Paid by Company 
Q. And this bond issue of $27,500,000 to 


t 


a very substantial degree represented the ! 


money that was used to lodge control of 
this property in the New England Power 
Association? 

A. It represents part of the money that 
was required to buy the stock and prop- 
erty, yes 


Q. Doesn't it represent part of the 





‘New Hampshire Permits 
Inquiry Into Complaints 


ConcorD, N. H., May 12. 

On the final day of the New Hampshiré 

Legislature, approval was given a bill (S. 

| 104) authorizing the Insurance Commis- 

sioner to hear complaints brought by pol- 
icyholders against insurance companies. 


| Aggrieved policyholders have had an op 
portunity in the past to present their cases 
before the Insurance Commissioner and 
| the new law merely provides authority for 
@ practice already in force, according to 
| 4n oral statement by the State Bank Com- 
missioner, John E. Sullivan. Mr. Sullivan, 
former Insurance Commissioner, has gen- 
eral supervision over both the Banking and 
Insurance Departments pending action b¥ 
the Governor and Council on the appoint- 
ment of an Insurance Commissioner. 








| money that was used to buy the stock of 
the old electric lighting company? 

A. Yes. 

Q. It has appeared. Mr. Comerford, that 
the New England Power Asosciation is 
being paid by the New England Power 
Company, which I understand is an op- 
erating utility company, the sum of $90,- 
000 a year in consideration of the associa- 
tion not exercising the option on power 

| it has as the owner of the stock of the 
| Deerfield Company. Do I understand cor- 
rectly? 

A. Yes 

Q. Is the $90,000 charged by the New 
England Power Company as part of. its 
operating expenses? 

A. That is my impression. 

Q. The $90,000 so collected by the associ- 
ation from the power company, is exactly 

equal to the annual dividends on the $1,- 


(Continued on Page 9, Column 2.] 
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MARINE and 
INLAND TRANSPORTATION 


INSURANCE 
ON A NEW CASH-RETURN BASIS 


This Company, the oldest mutual marine insurance 
Company in the United States, is now prepared to write 
marine and inland transportation insurance on the 
mutual plan under two classes, viz.: 


1. POLICIES UNDER WHICH THE PREMIUM IS 
CHARGED ON A CASH DIVIDEND BASIS. Under 
this class the rates will approximate current market 


tations and any share in the 
2O@pany applicable to the policy will be credited 


to the assured in cash, 


DEND BASIS. Under th 
profits of the Company 


Inquiries are invited from 





rofits of the 


2. POLICIES UNDER WHICH THE PREMIUM IS 
CHARGED AS HERETOFORE ON A SCRIP DIVI.- 


is class any share in the 


applicable to the policy 


will be credited to the assured in scrip. 


merchants either directly or 


through their accredited insurance brokers. 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL PROFITS REVERT TO THE ASSURED 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL 


INSURANCE C@. 


51 Wall Street (Atlantic Building) 


New York, N. ¥. 


Chartered 1842 








SRYSCRAPER wa 
a valuable site. 
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WHITE FIREMAN Service 
may be secured through respon- 
sible insurance agents or brokers. 


Ask your North America 
Agent. He is listed 
in Bell Classified 
Telephone Direc- 
tories under the 
heading — 

Insurance Company 

of North America 





in one of the subdivisions of the section. | 





S OTe erected on 
Delayed OCCU PANey 


Tee mer onc eee Pla ias 


compensating revenue. Phe White 
rocommendation for the use 
combustible seaftolding had been 
tL. Later a blaze was accidentally 

; | . -" 
SUELO IHIN rare (Cwm tem inhale teas lied (c 
mpon, it was extinguished with 


unave or delay to construction, 





The 


Insurance Company of 


North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


The Oldest American Fire and Marine Lnsurance Company ~ Founded 1792 


i 


and its subsidiary companies» 
ALLIANCE CASUALTY COMPANY 
THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE CO. OF PHILA, 
CENTRAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDEMNITY INS. CO. OF NORTH AMERICA 
NATIONAL SECURITY FIRE INS. CO. 
PHILADELPHIA FIRE & MARINE INS, CO. 
write practically every form of 
insurance except life 
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Hearings Begin 
In Rates Dispute 
Over Lighterage 





New York Charges Declared. 
Fair to New Jersey as I. 
C. C. Takes Up Harbor 


Controversy 





New York, N. Y., May 12.—The Inter- | 
state Commerce Commission held its first 
hearing today in the lighterage rate cases 
between New York and New Jersey, at 
which Thomas J. Healy, chief counsel for 
the Railroad defendants. and Parker Mc- 
Collester, chief counsel for the New York 
State Chamber of Commerce and other 
commercial organizations, testified. 

Mr. Healy stated that the chief issue 
raised by both of these cases is whether 
the rates to and from New Jersey, and 
particularly northern New Jersey points, 
are unjust and unreasonable or prejudicial 
because they are the same as the rates to 
and from the New York side of the har- 
bor, and to and from New York lighterage4 
to the extent that they are the same. 

He contended that New York harbor 
properly is and should continue to be a 
rate group on traffic, and if this is so, 
then he would rely on the decisions to the 
effect that the maintenance of equal rates 
to and from all points in a reasonable rate 
group does not afford the basis for a 
finding that the group rates are unjust 
and unreasonable or unduly prejudicial to| 
points in the group which may receive less | 
transportation service than some other! 
section of the group. 

Mr. McCollester emphasized that condi- 
tions as they exist today are exactly as 
they existed in 1917, when the New York 
harbor case was tried on similar issues and 
New Jersey lost. 

“We will join the railroads,” he said, “in | 
showing that the New York group in its 
various phases is not an unreasonable | 
group in comparison with other groups! 
which the Commission itself has _ pre- 
scribed, or which have come into existence 
as an integral part of the rate structure 
of the country.” 


Necessity of Reducing. 
Postal Deficit Outlined 


[Continued from Page 2.] 


receipts and expenditures do not balance, | 
the public is satisfied to have the deficit | 
made up out of the funds in the general 
treasury raised through taxation so long 
as the high standard of service is main- 
tained. 

However, some slight additional revenue 
is being derived from fees or charges ex- 
acted under recent legislation for certain 
services rendered. 

In the meantime, while we are working 
out the solution of this most difficult prob- 
lem, we will all strive together to increase 
the use of the facilities which the postal 
service has to offer and in this way help 
to increase the postal revenues. 

Competitive Business 

The postal service, except as to the car- 
riage of letters, is a competitive business 
institution and, as such, it is as dependent 
upon the good will of its patrons as is 
any other business. The Post Office De- 
partment can not, like its competitors, 
adopt the usual sales promotion methods 
followed by commercial concerns, but it 
is highly desirable that the volume of our 
business be increased. To this end we 
should rather definitely endeavor to edu- 
cate the public in the matter of the vari- 
ous postal services available for their use. 

With every passing year our activities 
become more complex and varied, and as} 
an inevitable result the duties of every) 
member of the service become more speci- 
alized and exacting. The ever changing 
and always increasing demands which the} 
daily performance of our work calls for| 
has placed a higher premium on efficiency 
than ever before. I need mention only 
a few of the innovations of recent years 
which have affected the former practices; 
air mail, motor vehicles, electrical ac- 
counting, metered mail, special handling, 
baby chicks, etc., 

General Responsibility. 

Every postmaster and every clerk should 
feel the responsibility of his position as 
@ representative of the Government, and 
should exert every effort to protect the 
revenues of the Post Office Department. 
In this regard the handling of second-| 
class mail matter is particularly impor- 
tant, for not only is this matter trans- 
ported through the mails at a heavy) 
yearly loss, thus being responsible for a| 
considerable portion of the annual deficit, 
but this loss may easily be augmented 
through the acceptance at the second- 
class rates of postage of matter not en-| 
titled thereto. Postmasters should take} 
special care to solicit the cooperation of 
publishers in handling problems that 
arise in connection with the mailing of 
newspapers and other publications as| 
second-class matter. As a rule, publishers | 
desire to make their practices conform | 
to the requirements of the postal laws | 
and regulations, but these, as you know, | 
are necessarily general in their nature and | 
in many instances more or less technical. | 
Consequently, it is necessary that post- | 
masters keep in touch with this important | 
phase of their work. 

Among the features to be observed in 
this respect, in order that the full amount 
of postage may be derived from second- | 
class matter, is that pertaining to the! 
examination of the publications whose | 
advertising portions are subject to the} 
second-class zone rates of postage. 

Another feature calling for the exercise | 
of discretion in the acceptance of pub-| 
lications as second-class matter is that 
rising from the sudden inflation of their | 
tirculation. Ths may result from the! 
mailing of copies of a publication under 
arrangements with advertisers or for the 
purpose of promoting the interests of the 
persons or concerns at whose instance 
the copies are circulated. 


| 











Air Maneuvers to Test 
Theories on Coast Defense 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


19 States, 99 observation planes, 2 trans- 
ports, 105 officers, and 97 mechanics; and 
the Third Attack Group of 51 attack 
planes, 1 transport, 53 officers, and 51 
mechanics. 

The operations program calls for demon- 
strations over Chicago, New York, Boston, 
Albany, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Washington. A division review will be 
staged at various points, while a night 
bombardment raid over New York and 
the longest acrial review ever presented 
in the country will feature maneuvers in 
the metropolitan area. Operations in the 
Dayton-Chicago-Cleveland area will take 
place May 19 and 20; in the New York 
area’ May 21 to 23; in the New England 
arca May 24; in the New York area May 
26; in the Philadelphia-Baltimore-Wash- 
ington area May 29 and 30. 


Costa Rican Congress Closes 

The extra session of the Costa Rican 
Congress closed without any definite ad- 
tion having been taken with regard to 
the proposed Government gasoline and 
match monopolies. ‘(Department of Com- 
merce.) 








‘Plane to Continue 


| during the fiscal year 1930, according to a 
| Study recently, completed by the Bureau | 


{into three general divisions: 


| more than 96 per cent carried cargo. This 


|made 25,887 entrances 


jand carried 33,517,505 


| about 30 per cent of the recorded total, 


1 


To Relay Ship Mail 


Reduced Transportation Time 
Still to Be Provided by 
Certain Liners 


Ship-to-shore air mail service, reducing 
the time required for transatlantic mail 
transportation by several hours, will be 
provided on practically the same schedule 
as last year, W. Irving Glover, the see | 
ond Assistant Postmaster General, 
nounced orally May 12. 


First use of aircraft this season to speed 
up delivery of mail on the New York end 
of transatlantic service was made on the 
last trip of the “Europa,” Mr. Glover ex- 
plained, and both this ship and_ the 
“Bremen” will again carry airplanes for 
such operation 

While no plans for expanding this serv- 
ice have been made, Mr. Glover said, 
there is a possibility that the French! 
Line will make some similar arrangement. 
Ship-to-shore service on the European 
end of transatlantic runs will be prac- 
tically the same as in 1930, he added, being 
scheduled to enable air mail to make con- 
nections as early as possible with conti- 
nental and British lines. 


Nearly 60,000 Ships 
Entered or Cleared 
In Fiseal Year 1930 


Study of Foreign Commerce 
Shows 49,764,658 Tons 
Of Imports and 54,905,- 
829 of Exports 

Vessels engaged in our foreign com-| 


merce made nearly 60,000 entrances and | 
clearances through United States ports 


an- 





of Research, United States Shipping | 


| Board. 


Vessels engaged in this trade transported | 
104,670,487 tons of commodities making 
29,909 entrances at American ports bring- 
ing in 49,764,658 tons of imports, and 29,- | 
975 clearances carrying out 54,905,829 tons | 
of exports. 


American flag vessels made a total of 
24,796, or 41.4 per cent, of the total num- 
ber of entrances and clearances, and car- 
ried 42,091,923 tons, or 40.2 per cent, of 
the total amount of freight transported. 
The remainder of the entrances and clear- 
ances, numbering 35,083, were made by 
vessels of 30 different foreign nations 
which carried 62,579,464 tons of freight. 


Incoming American vessels made 41.6 
per cent of the total number of entrances 
and brought in 50.7 per cent of the total 
imports received, while outgoing Ameri- | 
can vessels made 41.2 per cent of the} 
clearances and carried 30.7 per cent of | 
the tonnage exported. | 


Largely With Cargo | 


Nearly 66 per cent, or 39,291, of the total | 
entrances and clearances were made by | 
vessels with cargo, the remaining 20,593 
having entered or cleared in ballast. The 
loaded vessels were divided between 19,417 
entranees, equaling 65 per cent of the total 
inbound, and 19,874 clearances, represent- 
ing 66 per cent of the outbound vessels. 
Approximately 62 per cent of the Ameri- 
can flag entrances and 56 per cent of the 
clearances were with cargo. 


The United States water-borne foreign 
trade is separated for statistical purposes 
Overseas 
and nearby ocean and Great Lakes. 

Vessels plying in the overseas. trade 
made 15,711, or 26 per cent, of the total 
number of entrances and clearances dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1930, and carried 55,- 
250,569 tons of cargo, or nearly 53 per 
cent of the total freight transported. The 
entrances of vessels from overseas for- 
eign countries numbered 7,829, of which 
5,689 or 73 per cent were with load. These 
vessels carried 19,147,025 tons of freight 
or about 38.5 per cent of the total im- 
ports. Clearnces in the overseas trade 
numbered 7,882 vessels, of which 7,605 or 





Cargo aggregated 36,103,544 tons, or nearly 
66 per cent of the total water-borne ex- 
ports. 


Near-by Ocean Trade 


Vessels in the near-by ocean trades 
and clearances, 
or about 44 per cent of the total number, 
tons of freight, 
equal to 32 per cent of the total cargo 
movement. The entrances in the near-by 
ocean trade numbered 12,961 vessels, of 
which 10,442 or nearly 81 per cent carried 
cargo amounting to 24,886,777 tons, equal to 
50 per cent of the total imports. Clearances 
in the near-by trade numbered 12,926, of 
which 17,901 vessels, or 61 per cent, 
were with cargo, carrying 8,630,728 tons or 
nearly 16 per cent of the total water- 
borne exports. 

Vessels operating on the Great Lakes 
made 18,286 entrances and clearances or 


and carried 15,902,413 tons of freight, or 
about 15 per cent of the total water-borne 
trade for the year. The’ entrances 
through Great Lakes ports numbered 9,119 
vessels of which 3,286 or 36 per cent car- 
ried cargo aggregating 5,730,856 tons, equal 
to 11.5 per cent of the total water-borne 
imports. Clearances through Great Lakes | 
ports numbered 9,167 vessels of which 
4,368 or 47.5 per cent were loaded, carry- | 
ing 10,171,557 tons of cargo, or about 18.5 | 
per cent of the total exports for the year. | 
—Issued by the United States Shipping | 
Board. | 





Service to Start June 


Announcement was made May 12 by 
Postmaster General Brown that air mail| 
service from Fargo to Bismarck, N. Dak., | 
will be begun on June 1, 1931, giving to 
the capital of North Dakota direct air 
mail and passenger service to and from 


Chicago by way of the Twin Cities. The 
operators of this extension will be the 
Northwest Airways, Inc., of St. Paul, 
Minn. 

During a recent visit to Washington 
Governor George F. Shafer, of North 


Dakota, armed with resolutions adopted 
by the civic bodies of his State, succeeded 
in convincing the Department that the 
service authorized was needed and would 
receive popular support. 

It was also announced that on the same 


date air mail service will be established 
between St. Paul and Minneapolis and 
Duluth, Minn. The Northwest Airways, 


Inc., will operate this route. 
This new service, which was strongly 


advocated by Representative William A. | 


Pittenger, of Minnesota, will afford the 
business interests of Duluth an overnight 
air mail service between that city and 
New York. It, likewise, will provide a 24- 


| which he obtained when he drove by and | 
| viewed the crossing where the collision 


Ruling of Judge | 
After Personal | 
Inquiry Reversed 


Inspection of the Scene of 
Accident Without Notice | 

_ To or Consent of Parties! 
Is Disapproved 


[Continued from Page 6.] 


City of Cordele, a Georgia case, reported | 
in 54 S. E. 155, this is found: | 


“The presiding judge who heard the 
issues involved in the application for in- | 
junction, including the question whether 
the required removal was in fact for the| 
convenience and welfare of the public, or | 
only for the benefit of another corpora- | 
tion, whether there was a necessity for the | 
proposed change, whether the proposed | 


act would be unreasonable, or arbitrary, 
and what would be the effect, if any,! 
upon the operation and property of the! 
plaintiff; having stated, in his order re- 


'fusing to grant the injunction, that he 


heard evidence and argument, and also, 
that this order (is) granted upon a per- 
sonal inspection and observation of the 
tracks and surroundings of the street | 
crossing and the tracks involved, etc.:’ | 
And it thus appearing that the judge's} 
personal inspection and observation were 
made an integral part of his judgment, | 
and it not appearing that this was done 
with the consent of counsel or parties, | 
the judgment will be reversed, with di- 
rections that the case be heard upon the} 
evidence which may be introduced, unless 
inspection by the judge as part of the}! 
proceedings be had with the consent of 
both parties.” 


In Anderson vy. Leblang, 211 N. Y. S. 
613 (Supreme Court, Appellate Term), 
the court held: 

“Since the court has denied the plain- | 
tiff any relief, it is fair to assume that 
the trial justice was, to some extent, con- 
trolled by what was revealed by his view 
of the premises. That view was not con- | 
sented to by the parties and was not made | 
in the presence of the plaintiff, and no} 
opportunity was given to the plaintiff to | 
explain anything disclosed by the view. | 


|In the absence of the consent of the par-| 
| ties, the court could not view the prem- | 


ises in order to determine whether plain- | 
tiff had or had not performed.” | 


Held Ground for Retrial. 


In 29 CYC 1008 it is said: ; A 

“The court should not examine wit- 
nesses in the absence of the parties and 
without notice.” 

By parity of reasoning it holds good 
that the court should not obtain evidence 
by view of the locus in the absence of the 
parties and without notice. 

In the case of Denver v. Ward, a Col- 
orado case, reported in 107 Pac. 1073, it) 
was held that for the trial judge in an 
acident case, without the knowledge of 
either party, to visit the scene of the acci- 
dent and act upon his investigation, was | 
reversible error. We have not access to) 
this case, and the reference is found in} 
the note to another case. 

It would seem to be clearly established 
that a judgment founded upon evidence 
derived from a view or inspection of the 
premises by the judge who rendered it, 
without notice to, or consent of counsel or 
parties, is reversible error. An analysis 
of the record in the present cases discloses 
that his honor, the presiding judge, 
founded his order refusing the motion for 
a new trial in part upon the information | 


States Sales High Low Last | States Sales High Low Last 
° | 
Allis-Chal Mfg deb 5s '37........ d 8 101 10034 101 | N Orl Pub Serv Ist & r 5s B '55...d 9 935% 9312 935% 
Amér Smelt & Ref ist 5s '47.. -@a 3 10312 10312 10312 | N Orl Term Ist 4s '53............ abdf 5 903, 903, 35 
Amer T & T coll 5s ‘46 SF.... + bedeg 16 107 106', 106'2 | NY Cent RR cons 4s A ‘98... +. abcdeg 3 9512 950 95! 2 
| Amer T & T deb 512s '43 SF 4 21 111 110!, 11012 | NY C & Hud Ri deb 4s 1934...... abcdeg 6 10112 101', 10142 
AT & SB FP Gem W VG... cceccee - abcdeg 28 100'2 100 1003, | NY C & Hud Ri gold 4s ‘42. . abcdeg 1 98! 2 98'> 982 
AT&SF cv (exp'd of '09) 4s '55.... ab 1 9512 9512 9512 | NYC&HRr&imp5sC2013 (NY C).... abcdeg 30 107!, 10512 106 
AT & S F cv deb 412s "48........ ab 25 116 115'2 116 | NYC&StL RR r512cA’'74 (n Co).... abcd . 25 9712 9534 9534 
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Atl Cst L gen unif A 4155 '64...... abcd 11 1005, 1005, 1005, NYG& ELH & P Ist 5s ‘48. .. abcdef 6 112%) 112'% 11212 
B & O Ist 4s d July 1 ‘48.... abcd 26 «69844 98 981, | NY Ont & W Ry r 4s '92..... a 4 50!2 4912 50 
B & O Ist 5s d Jly 1 °48.... abcd 2 108 108 108 NY Tel Ist & gerr 414s ‘39. .. abcde 12 1045, 10414 10412 
B & O cv (exp'd) 412s '33.... abcd 4 101 1007, 1007, | NY Tel deb 6s ‘49 SF...... .. abed 8 11034 1105, 11034 | 
B & O ref & gen A 5s '95. abcd 33. 102'2 102 102 ee. wee ee ee IR, ca ccn se . abcde 5 10634 10512 106'2 
B&O ref gen C 6s '95...... abcd 6 1083, 1083, 1083, | N & W RR isi cons 4s '96........ abcdeg 15 955, 9512 955, 
B & O ref & gen D 5s 2000...... abcd 32 102 1015, 102 | N & W Ry Div Ist & gen 4s '44..., ab 1 99 99 99 
B & O Pitts L Er WVar 4s ‘41.... abcd 10 975% 971, 9712, | Nor Pac Ry Pr L 4s '97 SF........ abcdeg 9 95 945% 945, 
Bell Tel Pa lst r B 5s '48.......... abcde 1 1091, 1091, 1091, | N P Ry gen 3s 2047 SF d Jan 1..,., abcdeg 21 «68 67°, 68 
Bost & Me RR Ist 5s A C '67...... abd 5 101 101 101 N P Ry r & imp 412s A 2047.... abcdeg 11 9634 96 96 
Bost & NY Air L RR Ist 4s ‘55 . at 1 8334 8334 8334 | N P Ry r & imp 6s B 2047........ abcdeg 26 112'2 112 1121, 
Bkin Edison gen A 5s ‘49........ abcdef 3 107 106 106 N P Ry r & imp 5s C 2047.. . abcedeg 1 103 103 103 
BkIn Un G Ist ens 5s ‘45 ... abcdef 25 110%, 1107, 1107%% N P Ry r & imp 5s D 2047........ abcdeg 1 103 103 103 
Buff Roch & Pitts Ry cns 419s '57¢ 9 8315 8332 831, | N §tat Pow Ist & r 5s A '41...... af 15 105 1045, 105 
CN Ry Gvt gty 4'5s '54.. ~~ 4 1023, 1021, 102', | Ohio Conn Ry Ist gu 4s '43...... eat 1 97 97 97 
CN Ry Gvt gty 412s ’57.. i@ 6 1015, 1013, 101%, Ohio P Ser Ist & r 7143 A '46.... af 10 112 112 112 
CN Ry Gvt gty 434s '55.... .a 6 1035, 1035, 1035,.) Ohio P Ser Ist & r 7s B '47...... af 9 113 113 113 
CN Ry Gvt ety 41s '68.... : = 29 10142 1013, 1014, Or-Wash RR & Nav Ist & r 4s 61 abe 18 9714 963% 9675 
CN Ry Gvt gty 5s Jul ‘59 .a 1 107%, 10734 1073, | PacG& Eg &r 5s A '12........ bede 9 10534 10514 105', 
CN Ry Gvt ety 5s Oct °'59.. .a 1 1071, 10714, 1071, | Pac T & T Ist & coll 5s '37 SF . abcd 5 105%, 1051, 105', 
C Pac RR 35 yr gu 5s ’30 abcf 13. 10444 1041, “104, Penn RR cons stpd 3 4s ‘48...... abcdeg 19 9934 9924 9934 
Cent Ry N J gen 4s ’37.. abcdeg 9 98 98 98 Penn RR gen 412s A '65...... . abcdeg 4 103 1021, 102, 
Cent Dist Tel Ist 5s °43.. cdg 3 10512 10514 10514 Penn RR gen Ss B '68...... abcde 4 lll 110 111 
Cen N Eng Ry Ist 4s '51. ef 6 887, 883, 383, | Penn RR secured 612s '36.... ab 4 1103, 11014 110%, 
C & O Ry gen 414s '92.. abcd 8 106 106 106 | Pere Marq Ry Ist 5s A '56........ abcd 25 102! 1025, 102 
C & O Ry ref & imp B 4195 ab 11 10212 102 102!, | Pere Marq Ry Ist 412s C '30..., abc 26 «(94'2 «94 94 
Ch Bur & Q RR gen 4s '58...... abcdeg 14 991, 9834 98%, | Peoples G Lt & C ref 5s ‘47...... ab 35 10912 1091, 1093, 
Ch Bur & Q RR ist & r 412s B "77 abcd 6 10334 10334 10334 P B & W RR gen Ss B '74........ abceg 60 98 9712 9778 
C I&L RR ist&g 6s B d May 1 '36 d 3 8634 8634 3634 | PCC&StL RR cons gu 4!2s B "12.. abcef 4 102'2 102', 102}, 
Ch & NW Ry gen 4s ’87.......... abcdefg 1 .88 38 88 PCC&StL RR gen gu Ss A "70.... abcef 10 10942 10912 1091; 
Ch & NW Ry gen 5s '87.... .. abcedefg 1 1065, 1065, 1065, PSE&GofN J lst & r 4'9s '67 abc 3 105 105 105 
Ch & NW Ry deb 5s '33 SF........ abcdefg 3 102!, 1021, 1021, | Read gen & r 4198 A ’97.......... abc 1 102!4, 102144, 1021, 
Ch & NW Ry 15 yr sec 614s '36.... abcf 1 1087, 108%, 1087, | Read Jer Cent coll 4s ‘51. .. ab 10 «96 96 6 
C&NW R Ist&r 412s d My 1 2037 abcdefg 9 87.4 87 37 StL & S F Ry gen 5s '31...... oe @ 1 100', 1001, 1001, 
Ch RK Is & P ist & r 4s '34.. ab 26 9734 9712 9734 StL S F Ry Pr L 4s A '50.. . abd 67 7612 74%, 75 
Ch U Sta gu Ist 612s C '63.. 8 116 116 116 StL S F Ry Pr L Ss B '50.. - abd 10 89 8824 8834 
Cin U Ter Ist 412s A 2020.. 5 10534 10534 10534 | StL S F Ry cons 4!2s A ‘78.. . abd 104 6615 6614 6612 
ccc & StL r & imp 4!2s E ' 51 100 99'2 9915 StL SW Ry Ist ctfs 4s '89........ d 2 83 3 83 
Clev U Ter gu Ist 512s A '72 1 11034 110%, 11034 San Ant & Arn Pass Ry Ist 4s ‘43 abf 10 «96 9534 96 
Clev U Ter gu ist 5s B "73 SF.. 1, 107 107 107 So Pac 40 yr Ser 1928 412s '68.... ab 2 9412 94'2 9412 
Clev U Ter gu Ist 4!2s C ‘77 5 1043, 1043, 1043, | S Pac 40 yr Ser '29 (ww) 412s ‘69 ab 11 9573 9534 9575 
Col Ry P&L ist & r 412s A ’57....d 6 9912 98 98 S Pac Ore Lines Ist 412s A 77.... abcdf 28 1011, 101 101'g, 
Col & So Ry r & ext 4!,s ‘35 5 102 1015, 1015, | S Pac RR list r gu 4s '55.......... abcdefg 15 977% 9712 9778 
| Col & So Ry gen 415s A '80.. ° 4 935% 9276 927, | So Ry list cons 5s '94....... -. abcd 1 108!, 108', 1081, 
D & H Ist & r (asmd) 4s '43 SF.. abcdef 3 98!2 98 98!2 | So Ry dev & gen 4s A '56........ ab 23. 61 803, 803% 
Det Ed ist & coll 5s °33.......... abd 3 103%, 103% 1037, | 30 Ry dev & gen 612s A '56 . ab 2 11012 11012 110!2 
Det Ed gen & ref 5s A ‘49:. abd 22 1025, 1023, 1025, | So Ry dev & gen 6s A 'S6........ ab 17 106 105 10512 
Duguesne Lt Ist 412s ’67.. abcd 3 1047, 1033, 1033, | Stan Oil of N Y deb 432s '51....d 14 9834 983% 9834 
Gt Nor Ry reg 7s '36....... . abcd § 111 ill 111 | Ow Bel FT ist & FFs BH. 2665.00 abed 16 107 1063, 107 
| Gt Nor Ry gen 5!2s B '52 . abcd 1 10915 10915 1091, | Tenn E P Ist & r 614s *47 SF...... d 14 10714 10744 10714 
Gt“Nor Ry 415s D %6...... . abcd 2 9914 9914 9914 | TerRR As StL g&r4s ‘53 (int gu). ¢ 1 933g 933, 9335 
Gt Nor Ry gen 412s E "77.... , abcd 16 9834 9834 9034 | Tex@P Ry g&r Se B 77.......06- abd 15 9538 9538 953¢ 
Gr Trk Ry of Can deb 7s ‘40.. a 3 112%, 11214 11214 | Tez&aP Ry gér Se C °70......0006 abd 1 961, 9615 9615 
Gr Trk Ry of Can deb 6s '36 SF.. d 1 108 108 108 | T-P-M Pac Ter RR Ist 512s A ‘54 abdf 1 10534 10534 1053, 
Hock Val Ry lst cons 413s '99 SF abcd 6 106 1053, 106 | Union El Lt&Pow Mo Ist 5s ’32.. bce 12 1025, 102142 1021: 
Ill Bell T 1st & r 58 A '56........ abcde 8 1065, 106%, 1061, | Un Oil of Cal A 6s ‘42.......... d 6 105 104 104 
IC RRC StL&N J Ist r 419s C ’G63 ab 17 8534 8534 8534 Un Gil of Cal C Ge 38.6.0 .c0s d 3 977% 9778 9778 
| Kan C P & L Ist 419s B '57...... abcdefg 1 10412 10412 1041, | Un PacRRist&Land Grant 4s '47.. abcdefg 4 1003, 1005, 1003, 
| K C Ft Scott & Mem Ry r 4s '36.. abd 4 9714 9714 9714 | Un Pac RRist&r4s2008 due Ju 1.. abcdefg 6 9758 972 9754 
| Kan C Term Ry Ist gu 4s '30.... a 6 96 9512 9534 | Un Pac RRisté&r5s 2008 due Ju 1.. abcdefg i th 111 111 
KC Sou Ry Ist 3s ... abd 15 7812 78 781, | Un Pac RR 40 yr 415s '57........ ab 14 102%, 102 10214 
Kings Co El P & L . abcde 25 10542 105 105!2 | Un Pac RR 40 yr 4s ‘68. cre 16 9414 94 94)4 
Ligg & My Tob deb 7s ee 1 12414 12414 12414 Va Ry Ist 5s A ‘62... .. abcd 15 108 107 108 
Ligg & My Tob deb 5s ‘51 a 1 10642 10612 10612 | Wabash RR Ist 5s ‘39... a. 88 4 104 1032 104 
Little Miami RR Ist 4s ‘52 (in guj c¢ 1 9312 9312 9312 | Wabash RR 2nd 5s ‘39... . ab 2 101!5 Wi'g 101'2 
Louis G & E Ist & r 5s A °2...... g 10 1065, 10632 106%, Wabash Ry r & gen 412s C . abd 12 67 66'5 56'% 
Louis & Jeff Bri list 4s "i5. . af 50 915% 915% 915, | West El deb 5s ‘14.......... oc 83 106 106 106 
L & N RR unif 4s ° . abcdeg 30 = 9934 9912 995, West Mary RR Ist 4s ‘52. <5 4 8034 80', 3034 
L & N RR Ist coll 5s er . abcdeg 23° 102 102 102 | Wheel & L Er RR r 415s A '66.... d 3 99% 99° 9915 
L & N RR ist & r 5s 2003...... abcde 11 1045 1045 104°;, . ~ x 
L & N RR ist . r age. ea?" ahoder 22 981, 98% 981, ' United States Government Bonds 
L&N RR At Knx & Cin Div 4s '55., abcdeg 2 96 953, 96 | (Dollars and Thirty-seconds) 
Met Ed Ist & r 4!:s D '38 SF.... abd 2 10354 10354 10354 States Sales High Low Last 
Mil E R&L r & Ist 5s B ’Gl......d 5 103!2 10342 10312 | 1st Lib Loan 3!2s 32-47.......... abcdefg 8 102.13 102.10 102.13 
M StP & S S M RR Ist cons 4s 38 d 2 865% 36)8 8614 Ist Lib Loan 414s 32-47. --. abcdefg 1 1038 103.8 103.8 
MK & T RR Pr L Se A 'G2........ abd 7 100 9934 9934 4th Lib Loan 414s 3 a .. abcdefg 359 104.20 104.17 104.18 
Mo Pac RR Ist & r 5s F '77...... a 20 8634 861, 863, | U S of A Treas 4s 47-52. eo. abcdefg 15 1138 113.8 1138 
Mor & Ess RR lst r 312s 2000.... abcdefg i 847_ 843, 843, | U S of A’ Treas 4s 44-54. -. abcdefg 5 108.29 108.29 108.29 
| Nash Chat & StL Ry Ist 4s A '78abcdefg 10 951, 954, 9514 | U S of A Treas 334s 46-56........ abcdefg 35 106.29 106.27 106.29 
N Eng T & T Ist 5s A °52.......06 abcde 1 11144 11144 11114 | U S of A Treas 33gs 40-43 June.. abcdefg 1 102.22 102.22 102.22 
| N Eng T & T Ist 412s B '61...... abcde 11 10614, 10614 10614 | U S of A Treas 334s 41-43 Mar.... abcdeig 23 102.22 102.21 102.22 
N Orl Pub Serv list & r 5s A ’52..d 4 943% 9412 9412 | U S of A Treas 3398 43-47........ abcdefg 105 102.31 102.27 102.28 


occurred, without notice to or consent of 
counsel or parties, and in the absence of 
the jury. This was reversible error. 


Inasmuch as the inspection by the court | 
was made before the charge to the jury, 
it is a fair inference that that which the | 
presiding judge learned by his personal 
inspection had some weight with him and 
influenced in some degree his charge to 
the jury. 

In view of the fact that there must, for 
the above cause, be a new trial, it is 
deemed best not to discuss the issues 
made by the other exceptions, which re- 
late mainly to the facts as they are dis- 
closed by the testimony. | 

The judgment of the Circuit Court is! 
reversed, and the case remanded to that | 
court for a new trial. | 


Buease, C. J., Cornran, A. J., STABLER, | 
A. J., and Carter, A. J., concur. 





Fuel Oil Contracts 
Are Made by Navy 


Shell Company to Furnish Bulk | 
Of Supply During 1932 | 


| 
Nearly 90 per cent of the Navy's fuel | 
supply for West Coast activities during | 
the fiscal year 1932 will be purchased from | 
Shell Oil Company, according to an an- 
nouncement May 12 by the Department | 
of the Navy. Contracts for $2,559,970) 
worth of fuel oil made public included 
one order of 4,620,000 barrels from the 
Shell concern. 


Fuel oil produced within the United | 
States or its possessions must be used in} 
carrying out the terms of the contracts, | 
the Department pointed out, since specifi- | 
cations to bidders provided that “no part | 
of this appropriation shall be available | 
for the purchase of any kind of fuel oil} 
of foreign production” unless the differ- | 
ence in cost of domestic and foreign oil | 
is “unreasonable.” 

The announcement follows in full text: | 

The Navy Department has awarded con- 
tracts for approximately 5,155,000 barrels 
of fuel oil for the naval service on the 
west coast, in the Philippines and Hawaii, | 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, 
at an approximate total cost of $2,703,- | 
607.50. | 

The contracts for this oil were awarded | 
as follows: Fuel oil, grade B, (bunker) | 
West Coast Navy Yards and _ stations: | 
Union Oil Co., 216,000 barrels, $204,620; 
Shell Oil Co., 4,620,000 barrels, $2,260,100; 
Associated Oil Co., 160,000 barrels, $95,- 
250; total, 4,996,000 barrels, $2,559,970. 

Fuel oil for Diese] engines, West Coast | 
Navy Yards and stations: Union Oil Co., 
158,750 barrels, $143,280; General Petro- 
leum, 250 barrels, $357.50; total, 159,000 
barrels, $143,637.50. | 

These contracts require the delivery of | 
fuel oil of the production of the United 
States or its possessions. | 








St. Louis Southwestern 
Plans Security Issue 


The St. Louis Southwestern Railway 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission May 11 for authority to nominally | 
issue $1,116,000 of first terminal and uni- 
fying mortgage bonds. ‘Finance Docket 
No. 8820.) It is proposed to use the pro- 
ceeds from sale of the bonds to reimburse 
the road's treasury for expenditures made 
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DAILY RECORD OF BONDS 


Officially Considered Legal for Savings Bank Investment 


NEW YORK, N. Y., May 12. 

The following information relates to transactions on 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
sidered legal for that purpose. This information has been 


received and is us 


Massachusetts 








Michigan Vermont 


» 





ed by the Superintendent of Banks of 


the State of New York. 

The following symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 
York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 
chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 

Sales recorded in thousands, 















































Rulings by Federal Radio Commission 


And New Applications Are Announced 


Decisions of the Federal Radio Com- 
mission on pending applications, were an- 
nounced May 12 as follows: 


Applications granted: 


WEDC, Emil Denemark, Inc., Chicago, I1l., 
granted construction permit to make 
changes in equipment decreasing maximum 
rated power of equipment from 250 to 100 
w. in conformity with G. O's 91 and 97. 
(This does not decrease license power.) 


KCRJ, Charles C. Robinson, Jerome, Ariz., 
granted construction permit to make 
changes in equipment to conform to G. O.’s 
91 and 97. 

WBNX, Standard Cahill 
York City, granted construction permit to 
make changes fin equipment to conform 
to G. O's 91 and 97. 


KFXY, Mary M. Costigan, Flagstaff, Ariz., 
granted construction permit to move trans- 
mitter and studio locally in Flagstaff; in- 


Co., Inc., New 


stall new equipment to conform to G. Os 
91 and 97. 
KPPC, Pasadena Presbyterian Church, 


Pasadena, Calif., granted construction per- 
mit to install new equipment to conform 
to G. Os 91 and 97, increasing maximum 
rated power of equipment from 50 to 100 
w. This does not increase licensed power. 

WHIS, Daily Telegraph Printing Co., Blue- 
field, W. Va., granted modification of con- 
struction permit to make changes in equip- 
ment to conform to requirements of G. O's 
91 and 97, decreasing maximum rated power 
of equipment from 1 kw. to 250 w., and ex- 
tend completion date for 30 days. 

KFSG, Echo Park Evangelical Associa- 
tion, Los Angeles, Calif., granted modifica- 
tion to make changes in equipment ahd 
change commencement date from March 20, 
1931, to the day new permit is received, and 
completion date from June 20 to June 1, 
1931. 

KICK, Red Oak Radio Corp., Red Oak, 
Iowa, granted license covering relocation of 
transmitter and studio; 1,420 ke., 100 w. 
unlimited time. 

WKBI, WKBI, Inc., Chicago, Ill., granted 
renewal of license; 1,420 kc., 100 w., shares 
with WHFC-WEHS. 

WBZA, Westinghouse E. and M. Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass., granted permission to operate 
old transmitter of WBZ at Springfield, Mass., 
under call letters WBZA with 1 kw. power 
synchronized with WBZ at Boston, until 
new transmitter can be constructed with 
WBZA as authorized by coystruction permit, 

WBBC, Brooklyn Broadcasting Corp., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., licemse issued covering 
changes and readjustments made to trans- 
mitter so as to comply with G. O. 97 and 
111. 

Wiley Post, granted plane 
period of 90 days. 

City of Fort Wayne, Ind., granted con- 
struction permit for police service. 

KGVT, Continental Oil Co.. a Nevada cor- 
poration, portable, granted license for geo- 


license for 


physical exploration purposes. 

WOXF, National Broadcasting Co., Inc., 
Downers Grove, Ill., granted renewal of 
license to July 15. 

Set for hearing: 

Troy Broadcasting Co., Troy, Ala., re- 


quests construction permit for new station, 
1,500 ke., 50 w. daytime hours. 

A. L. Beghtel and Deitrich Dirks, York, 
Nebr., requests construction permit for new 
station, 930 ke., 500 w. night, 1 kw. local 
sunset, share with KMA. 

WCQ, Ford Motor Co., Lansing, Ill.; WFO, 
Dearborn, Mich., requesis modification of 
license to change frequency to 389 ke. 

WQDW, Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich., 
requests renewal of license, 389 kc., 10 w., 
unlimited time. 

Application denied: 

WHL, Pennsylvania Railroad Co., Altoona, 
Pa., requested authority to operate on 257 
ks., emergency service, pending result of 
the hearing on application for renewal of 
license. e 

William O. Ansley Jr., Abilene, Tex., de- 
nied petition asking Commission to vacate 
order for rehearing on application for con- 
struction permit to be held June 10, 1931. 

WNAD, University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Okla., granted permission to remain off the 


air trom April 30 to Oct. 1, 1931 
J. Yusunez, amateur, 1438 Hamlin St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., license revoked. Set for 


rehearing. 

The action in the Yusunez case was taken 
because he failed to make affirmative proof 
that his station wiil be operated by a 
licensed actual operator as required by 
Section VIIL (b) of General Order 84, al- 
though requested to do so by the Office of 
the Supervisor of Radio at Detroit, Mich., 
in a letter to Yusunez dated March 27. 

Applications received by the Federal 
Radio Commission May 11 relating to 


hour passenger service between the two during 1930 for additions and betterments. | broadcasting were made public as follows: 


cities —Issued by the Post Office Depart- | 


| ment, 


No arrangement has yet been mad? for} 
the sale of the bonds. 


Fred H. Goss, Boston, Mass., construction 





100 w. night and 250 w. day; and unlimited 
time, 

WCOH, Westchester Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, 35 South Broadway, Yonkers, N. 
Y., modification of license to change fre- 
quency from 1,210 ke. to 1,050 ke.; change 
hours of operation from sharing with 
WGBB, WJBI and WMRJ to unlimited. 

WJBK, James F. Hopkins, Inc., 12897 
Woodward Ave., Highland Park, Mich., mod- 
ification of license to change studio loca- 
tion to Hotel Fort Shelby, Lafayette Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 

WGAR, The WGAR Broadcasting Co., St. 
Clair & Ontario Sts., Cleveland, Ohio, mod- 
ification of construction permit amended to 
request approval of transmitter location at 
“Howard & Dennison Ave., Village of Cuya- 
hoga Heights, Ohio, Township No. 7 North, 
Range No. 12 West.” 

H. P. Everett, Linwood Morris and R. T. 
Crabb, doing business as Americus Brcoad- 
cast Co., 31612 Lamar St., Americus, Ga., 
construction permit amended to request fa- 
cilities of WMBR in terms of units. 

WJDX, Lamar Life Insurance Company, 
315 East Capitol St., Jackson, Miss., mod- 
ification of license to change frequency, 
1,270 ke. to 600 kc., and power from 1 kw. 
to 1 kw. day, 500 w. night. 

The American Legion, Dept. of Missouri, 
Donald Holden Post, No. 106, 469 College St.. 


Albany, Mo., construction permit amended 
to request 1,200 ke. instead-of 1,440 kc., 
and 100 w. instead of 250 w. 


KELW, Earl L. White, 3702 Magnolia Blvd., 
Burbank, Calif., construction permit to in- 
stall new equipment including direct crys- 
tal control. 

KMJ, James McClatchy Company, corner 
Van Ness & Calaveras, Fresno, Calif., license 
to cover construction permit to change 
equipment. 


‘adliae Record Established 
| At Basel-on-the-Rhine 


Waterborne traffic at Basel harbor on 
the Rhine made a new high record dur- 
ing 1930, reaching a total of 1,097,141 
metric tons, far surpassing the tonnage of 
any previous year, according to informa- 
tion from Vice Consul Albert W. Scoit, 
Basel, made public by the Department of 
{Commerce. The highest annual figure pre- 
viously recorded was 739,840 tons in 1927 


and traffic in 1929 amounted to 618,990, 


tons. 


The increase was largely due to the 


higher average water level in the channel | 


|between Strasbourg and Basel, a section 
which in former years has often had an 


insufficient depth of water for navigation | 


during long periods, it is said. 


When conditions are unfavorable for 
river navigation in this section, water- 
borne traffic to and from Basel is car- 
ried by way of a canal which connects 
Strasbourg with Huningue, a point nearly 
opposite the Basel harbor. Improvements 
in the canal facilities during the last two 
years have brought about a reduction in 
the duration of the journey and been 
instrumental in the increased traffic, it is 
reported. 

Work of improving the Rhine channel 
between Strasbourgh and Basel was begun 
in December of last year under terms of 
a treaty ratified by Germany and Switzer- 
land and it is believed that the ad- 
|vantages to navigation will be felt after 
two or three years, although completion 
of the task will require about 10 years.— 
‘Issued by the Department of Commerce. 


Decisions in Railway Rate Cases 
And Finance Petitions Announced 


| 


| Fla., 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on May 12 made public decisions in rate 
cases, which are summarized as follows: 


No. 22479.—Moore Dry Kiln Company v. 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad: 


Less-than-carload rating and rates on lum- 
ber dry-kiln trucks, set up, referred to in 
the complaint as lumber dry-kiln, truck 
rollers with wheels and axles in place, from 
Jacksonville, Fla., to points in western terri- 
tory to which the rates are governed by 
western classification found not unreasonable 
Complaint dismissed. 

No. 23035 and related cases.—American 
Sumatra Tobacco Corporation v. Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad Co.: 
on certain shipments of manure, in carloads, 
from New Orleans to Faceville, Ga.. found 
unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 2. Rates 
on like traffic from New Orleans to Havana, 
Hinson and Sharon, Fla., prior to Jan. 10, 
1929, found unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 
3. Rates and minimum weights on like traf- 
fic from New Orleans to Havana, Hinson and 
Sharon on and after Jan. 10, 1929, and to 
Quincy, Mt. Pleasant, Gretna and Littman, 
found not unreasonable. Complaint in 
No, 23035 (Sub. No. 2), dismissed. 


Finance Case Decisions 
The Commissioner aiso made public a 


'finance decision, which is summarized as 


| Milwaukee, St. 


follows: 


Finance Docket No. 8460.—Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific Co., abandonment: 
Certificate issued authorizing the Chicago, 
Paul & Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany to abandon 7 miles of a branch line of 


| railroad in Wood and Clark counties, Wis. 


j|ment account), 


The Commission also made public no- 
tice of action in uncontested finance cases, 
as follows: 


Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8787, 
authorizing the acquisition by the New York 
Telephone Company of the properties of the 
Boston Valley Telephone Company, approved 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8794, author- 
izing W. H. Bremner, receiver of the Min- 
neapolis & St. Louis Railroad Company, to 
issue 96 promissory notes in the face amount 
of $2,464.66 each, said notes to be delivered 
to the General American Tank Car Corpora- 
tion in connection with the procurement of 
equipment, condition prescribed (Provided, 
however, That no amount of interest in- 
cluded in the face amount of said notes 
shall be charged to the applicant's invest- 
approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 3890. author- 
izing W. H Bemner, receiver of the Min- 


permit to erect new station to use 1,500 kc.,; | nespolis & St. Louis Railroad Company, to 


1. Rate charged | 


issue $1,200,000 of receiver's certificates to re- 
new or extend certificates of like principal 
amount which will mature in May, June and 
August, 1931, approved. 

Rate Complaint 


Rate complaints filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and just an- 
nounced are summarized as follows: 


No. 24409.—Carroll, Brough & Robinson, 
Oklahoma City, Okle., v. The Chicago, Rock 
Island and Gulf Railway. Excessive, unjust 
and unreasonable rates on bananas, carloads 
from Galveston, Houston and sub-ports to 
stations in Oklahoma and Kansas. Ask for 
cease and desist order, the establishment of 
just and reasonable joint through rates and 
reparation. 


No. 24409, Sub. No 
pany. Minneapolis. v. 
Island & Gulf Railway. Unjust and unrea- 
sonable rates on bananas from Galveston 
Houston and sub-ports to points in Okla- 
homa. Ask for cease and desist order, the 
establishment of just and reasonable rates 
and the retention of the present minimum 
weights, rules, regulations, stop-over priv- 
lleges as at present published and in effect, 
and reparation. 

No. 24410.—-The Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce, Cleveland, Ohio, v. The Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Railway. Against rates 
on livestock from points in Illinois, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, South Da- 
kota and Wisconsin to Cleveland as unjust 
and unreasonable: also on rates on cured 
meats and packing house products from 
points of origin on the Missouri River and 
east of the Mississippi to destinations east 
of the Indiana-Tllinois State line as unjust 
unreasonable. unduly prejudicial to com- 
plainant and in favor of competitors located 
at Austin, Minn.; Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, 
Marshalltown, Mason City, Ottumwa, Water- 


1.—Nash-Finch Com- 
The Chicago, Rock 


loo, Iowa. Ask for cease and desist order 
No. 24411.—The North-Western Metal Man- 
ufacturing Co., Minneapolis, Minn... v. The 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. Against 
rates on carload shipments of antimonial pig 
lead and pig lead from Minneapolis to Chi- 


cago as unreasonable and excessive. Ask for 
a rate not to exceed 15!2 cents per 100 
pounds and a minimum of 40,000 pounds 


or such other rate as the Commission may 
deem just and reasonable, and reparation 
No, 24412.--The Willis Norton Coal Co., North 


Topeka, Kans., v. Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railway. Against rates On wheat 
from points in Kansas, Colorado and Ne- 
braska to North Topeka, milled into flour 
and the products shipped to the points in 
Missouri, Illinois, Iowa and other destina- 
tions as unjust. unreasonadle und illegal. 


) Ask for reparation, 


. . AVIATION 





Review of Trade 
In Great Britain 


_ And the Far East 


Developments in Business 
And Industry Analyzed 
In Weekly Survey by Com- 

_ merce Department 


| 


Latest business and industrial develop- 
ments in Great Britain and the Orient 
are analyzed in the weekly review of world 
trade just issued by the Department of 
Commerce. The section of the review 
dealing with Great Britain and the 
Orient follows in full text: 


Australia 


Australia.—Some financial nervousness 
has been evident on Australian exchange 
following suspension of payments by the 
New South Wales Savings Bank. The 
Prime Minister announces that any fur-, 
ther defaults of interest payments by New 
South Wales will be met by the Common- 
wealth. A strike has been called at the 
Melbourne City Abbatoir. 

China 

China.—Twenty-one government radio 
stations in China, from Tientsin in the 
north, to Ichang in the west, and Canton 
in the south, will, by order of the Ministry 
of Communications, operate international 
services transmitting through Shanghai 
after May 15. 

To facilitate payment of customs duties 
in the new customs gold unit, the Central 
Bank of China will, on May 1, begin an 
issue of notes in the customs gold unit. 
The notes will be in denominations of 
10 cents to £10, ancl be redeemable on de- 
mand in gold drafts on foreign financial 
centers for sums of 1,000 customs gold 
units and lesser amounts in local cur- 
rency at current rates of exchange. The 
notes will be acceptable by custom collec 
tions throughout China, without discount. 

Local industries in north China are 
fairly optimistic with regard to the possi- 
bility of favorable operating conditions in 
the near futre, although purchases of new 
of replacement equipment are still re- 
stricted. 

Reports from Chefoo and vicinity indi- 
cate that conditions there are better than 
for some time past. Roads are in fair 
shape and bus lines are widely operating 
at reasonable profit. Crop prospects 
throughout north China are good. 

Local doilar fluctuations continue to re= 
strict trading operations in south China. 
Uncertainty of developments in the Cane 
ton situation during the week has ad- 
versely affected notes of the Central Bank 
of China, which are now being accepted 
only under heavy discounts. Rapid re= 
pair of the recent damage to the Canton 
Kowloon Railway will now permit the 
commencement of through rail service 
sometime next week. 

_No noteworthy changes in the trading 
situation in Manchuria are evident. 


Great Britain 


Great Britain—British trade conditions 
were generally unchanged during April, 
with slight improvements in some sections 
being largely offset by further declines in 
other branches. Industry and other large 
business operated during the month under 
| the influence of fear that the government 
budget for 1931-32 would announce 
heavier taxation, while retail trade showed 
less than the normal seasonal increase. 
Prominent companies continue reporting 
losses or reduced earnings on the past 
year’s working. On the other hand, total 
registration of unemployed workers in 
Great Britain on April 20 showed a de- 
crease of 67,000 within the fortnight and 
105,000 within two months, although, at 


2,513,006, the figure was 815,000 heavier 
than a vear ago. 
Excessive rains have held back farm 


work, but the crop outlook is favorable, 
The budget provisions, as outlined by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on ‘April 27, 
were calmly received in business circles, 
and business is expected to benefit from 
relief of uncertainty and from the grow=- 
ing opinion that the bottom of the de- 
pression has definitely been reached. 

Public issues for new capital were on @ 
small scale during April. Budget uncer- 
tainties caused some restriction in credit. 
A diminution of bankruptcies continues. 

A 19 per cent increase in laid-up ship- 
ping is reported for the first quarter of 
1931. Chartering for River Plate, Baltic, 
and St. Lawrence traffic, however, has im= 
proved and shipowners are more optimis- 
tic. The few shipbuilding orders being 
given are insufficient to take the place of 
vessels leaving the ways. Iron and steel 
industries continue operating at low levels. 
and many sections are working only 30 
per cent of capacity. 

Hardware trades show a slight improve- 

ment in the domestic market—with the 
exception of the cutlery industry, which is 
reported to be experiencing the worst con= 
ditions recollected. Considerable rebuild- 
ing is in progress, but new building con- 
struction is below anticipation. Conditions 
in the machinery market are still inactive, 
particularly with respect to orders for 
heavy machinery and machine tools. Elec- 
trical equipment manufacturers continue 
to enjoy comparatively good business. 
_ Automotive trade is dull, although some 
improvement was reported for April. Air- 
craft factories are moderately busy, mainly 
on Government orders. Cotton:yarn and 
cloth business continues depressed. A fair 
seasonal domestic demand is being ex- 
perienced for woollen piece goods, particu< 
larly for women’s wear. Irish linen trade 
is showing a firm upward trend, and the 
outlook is brighter. 

Coal trade is quiet but steady, with a 
slight improvement in anthracite  ship- 
ments. Unrest continues over the wage 
and hours situation, following the decision 
of the miners’ federation to disapprove 
the working time spread-over arrange- 
ments, and owing to uncertainty regard=- 
ing the matter of returning to a seven- 
hour working day at the end of June. 


Japan 

Japan.—Security prices on the Tokyo 
stock exchange reflect the general dull- 
ness in business, some securities, partic- 
ularly industrial issues, continuing in a 
downward trend. A survey of earnings 
in 1930 of 1,250 representative companies 
shows 315 reporting deficits. Exports of 
farm products in 1930 were off 40 per cent 
in vaiue. The first sale of raw silk that 
was purchased by the Imperial Raw Silk 
Company last Spring at an average price 
of 1,250 yen per picul was made on April 
28 when 600 piculs exchanged hands at 
an average price of 589.21 yen per picul, 
representing a net loss of 660.79 yen per 
picul. ‘(1 picul equals 132 1-3 pounds.) 
Flour mills have announced a plan for 
cooperative distribution in the domestic 
market. Settlement of the Soviet-Jap- 
anese fishery dispute was made during the 
week, when it was agreed that Japan 
shouid pay for fishery rights at the ex- 
change rate of 32.5 sen (about 16 cents) 
per ruble. Japanese fishing vessels, which 
were tied up pending settlement of the 
controversy, have left for the fishing 
grounds 

(The Department's summary of con- 

ditions of other countries will - be 

published in full text in the issue of 

May 13.) 
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Administering Laws for Relief 
of Poverty and Old Age 


How New Jersey Extends Aid to Needy and 
Protects Treasury from Spoliation Is Dis- 
cussed by State Investigator 


By EMMA A. WINSLOW 


Research Director, Survey Commission, State of New Jersey 


UPPOSING one were up against it finan- 
cially here in New Jersey—his savings 
exhausted, no friends or relatives able to 

help him out, minus a job, and without im- 

mediate prospects of securing one. Perhaps 

he is facing this situation with reference to 
himself alone; perhaps, with reference to 
himself and various dependent members of 
his family group. Life has gone wrong and 
he wants help in straightening it out— 
money, yes, but also a chance to get on his 
feet again and be self-supporting if possible. 
+ + 

Under the New Jersey laws for the settle- 
ment and relief of the poor, one qualifies as 
a poor person if he is unable to maintain 
himself or those dependent upon him, and 
the municipal ovePseer of the poor is au- 
thorized to give him such aid and material 
relief as he may, in his discretion deem nec- 
essary, to the end that he may not suffer 
unnecessarily from cold or hunger, or be de- 
prived of shelter. we 

If one has gained a legal settlement in a 
municipality or county through five years of 
continuous residence, and the overseer’s in- 
vestigation shows that he is unable to earn 
a livelihood by his own labor, is without an 
adequate home, and without children, grand- 
children, parents or grandparents who are, 
by law, required and able to maintain him, 
or has no other persons who are willing to 
do so, he can be committed and removed by 
the overseer of the poor, to a municipal or 
county almshouse or welfare house, or un- 
der certain circumstances he may be given 
continued relief while living in a family 
home. If he owns property, permanent re- 
lief in his home can be given only by order 
of the county court of common pleas and 
is limited to a maximum of $200 a year. 

If one has not lived continuously in a mu- 
nicipality during the last five years, he is 
entitled to only temporary assistance from 
such a municipality. If he has a county 
settlement but not a municipal settlement 
within the county, he becomes a county 
charge. If hé has a legal settlement in an- 
other county or in another State, he is to 
be returned there for permanent aid through 
indoor or outdoor relief. 

Temporary or outdoor poor are persons 
who can be relieved temporarily in their 
homes instead of being maintained in an 
almshouse or welfare house, and temporary 
aid can be provided by the overseer to such 
persons having a legal settlement within the 
State of New Jersey instead of returning 
them to their place of legal settlement. If 
legal settlement is outside the State, how- 
ever, the overseer is supposed to inaugurate 
immediately the necessary steps leading to 
their removal from the State. 

+ + 

These’ requirements are without limitation 
as to the age group or, dependency problem 
of the recipient. In New Jersey, as else- 
where, however, the State has assumed spe- 
cial responsibility for providing assistance, 
as necessary, to widows for the home care of 
minor children, and also providing that or- 
phan and other child dependents are suit- 
ably cared for in the homes of relatives, 
foster homes or institutions. This phase of 
dependency relief is administered by the 
State Board of Children’s Guardians under 
special legislation enacted a number of years 
ago. 

Under the Old Age Kelief Act, passed 
unanimously recently by the New Jersey 
Legislature, a monthly grant from combined 
State and county funds not exceeding a rate 
of $1 a day will be made, beginning July 1, 


1932, to a person applying for old age relief 
and »meeting the following qualifications: 
(a) Has attained the age of 70 years; (b) is 
unable to maintain himself, either in whole 
or part, and has no children or other per- 
sons able to support him or responsible un- 
der the laws of this State for his support; 
(c) is a citizen of the United States; (d) is 
a resident of and domiciled in the State of 
New Jersey, and has so resided and been 
domiciled therein continuously for at least 
15 years immediately preceding the date of 
application; (e) is a resident of and domi- 
ciled in the county in which the application 
is made, and has so resided continuously for 
at least one year immediately preceding the 
date of application, and has a legal settle- 
ment in a county of the State; (f) is not, 
because of his physical or mental condition, 
in need of continued institutional care; (g) 
has not made a voluntary assignment or 
transfer of property for the purpose of quali- 
fying for such relief; (h) has never been 
convicted of a felony or high misdemeanor. 


As will have been noted, the poor laws in 
New Jersey—and this is true in other States 
and countries—are a composite of safe- 
guards of the rights of the individual to aid 
from public funds in case of financial need, 
and of safeguards to the public treasury so 
that aid will not be given when unnecessary 
or to persons who have not resided for some 
time within the area from which local taxes 
are collected, and who have supposedly con- 
tributed in the past to its wealth and well- 
being. 

+ + 


Steering a true course between these op- 
posing types of safeguards requires both a 
clear-cut purpose and much technical skill. 
If an overseer goes too far in his desire to 
help people generously and without a basis 
of adequate investigation, he may make 
chrenic dependents out of persons who, with 
different treatment at the start, would have 
bscome self-supporting. His relief budget 
rises by leaps and bounds, his regime comes 
under sharp criticism from persons inter- 
ested in governmental economy, and sooner 
or later there is likely to be a sudden change 
in local personnel and policies in the office 
of the overseer of the poor” 


Most overseers of the poor, however, steer 
their course consistently in the interests of 
the public treasury. They pride themselves 
on requesting the smallest possible appro- 
priation for public relief, and they make it 
last by refusing to consider as valid the 
claims of most applicants for relief. Ac- 
complishment is Judged in the terms of the 
amount of the unexpended balance which 
can be returned to the treasury at the end 
of the year, and the human misery which 
has gone illegally unrelieved is ignored both 
by the overseer and the general public. 


As the result of its study of the adminis- 
tration of dependency relief in New Jersey, 
the Pension Survey Commission has reached 
the conclusion that there is immediate need 
not only for a change in its present method 
of caring for dependent aged, but also for a 
change in the way in which the temporary 
and permanent poor of all age groups are 
being cared for by municipal overseers of 
the poor. 


The new policy of relief administration 
advocated by the Commission, and passed 
by the Legislature, calls for the replacement 
of the many part-time, untrained overseers 
of the poor in the municipalities of New Jer- 
sey with full-time, trained workers serving 
under county welfare boards. 


Regulation of Trucks and Buses 
Basis for Fair Taxation Discussed 
By T. McCALL FRAZIER 


Director, Division of Motor Vehicles, Commonwealth of Virginia 


URING the past few years motor vehicle 
D transportation has advanced with such 

rapidity that we have not kept pace in 
legislative control of the problem which this 
new business presents. In proposing addi- 
tional laws for its regulatign, we must recog- 
nize that motor transportation, both freight 
and passenger service, is an industry that is 
here to stay. 

In imposing taxes upon this industry only 
one question may properly be considered; 
that is: Are these heavy vehicles paying a 
fair share of the taxes necessary to con- 
struct and maintain our highways? 

In determining upon the amount of taxes 
to be borne by trucks and buses there should 
not enter into the consideration of the ques- 
tion the effect the taxes levied may have 
upon a competing industry. The State must 
not in any manner subsidize the motor trans- 
portation industry; neither should the State 
attempt by statute to set aside economic laws 
or, under the guise of regulating, destroy a 
business in order that another may continue 
to operate without competition. 

At the same time, care must be exercised 
to prevent overregulation of one transporta- 
tion agency and inadequate regulation of an- 
other. The Supreme Court of the United 
States stated, .n the case of Michigan Public 
Utilities Commission v. Duke, that contract 
haulers cannot be regulated as common car- 
riers; but this does not mean they are ex- 
empt from any form of regulation. 

There are only 2.715 trucks licensed as “for 
hire” carriers in Virginia, while we have to- 
day 54,000 privately owned trucks being oper- 
ated in connection with all kinds of busi- 
nesses. In order to insure a greater degree 
of safety on highways and to provide for an 
equitable distribution of our tax burden both 
of these classes of motor vehicles must sub- 
mit to additional regulation and contribute a 
larger portion of the State motor vehicle li- 
cense taxes. 

In our endeavor to construct a sane tax 
schedule to be applied to motor transporta- 
tion, political considerations should be ig- 
nored. Any question which affects the lives 
of thousands of our citizens is not one of 
which to make a political football. We have 
a real problem to solve; and the search for a 
solution should not be made in air charged 


with prejudice, passion and misinformation. 

Those who have lost their positions with 
transportation companies should not be lead 
to believe that trucks and buses which have 
been granted certificates as common carriers 
by our Corporation Commission together 
with the “for hire” or contract haulers are 
entirely responsible for their loss of employ- 
ment. 


One after another of their employers have, 
in sworn testimony before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, stated it is the pri- 
vate automobile and private truck that has 
taken most of the business which they have 
lost. The Bureau of Railroad Economics says 
that less than 2 per cent of the commercial 
freight traffic of the United States is hauled 
by motor trucks. 


The truth is, we are experiencing probably 
the worst period of business depression in 
the history of our country in all lines of busi- 
ness. The responsibility for this depression 
sores be loaded on either the trucks or 

uses. 


At the same time, cperators of these ve- 
hicles must admit that they have been per- 
mitted to conduct their business of trans- 
porting persons and freight over +hhighways 
constructed through the years on money fur- 
nished principally by private motor vehicle 
owners. They have not as an industry con- 
tributed a fair share of the taxes necessary 
to maintain and construct our highways. 


If the motor vehicle operators engaged in 
carrying passengers and freight can be re- 
quired to pay their fair portion of taxes de- 
voted to highway construction and mainte- 
nance we may expect the irresponsible “fly- 
by-night” operator to pass from the picture 
and leave only well-managed, well-equipped 
organizations to conduct the motor transpor- 
tation business, i 

In 19 States the average license tax for a 
three-ton “for hire” truck is $573.07, while in 
the remaining 29 States the average is 
$118.26. The average for the Nation is $298.22, 
while in Virginia a three-ton “for hire” truck 
is licensed for only $100. 

A five-ton truck will do more damage to 
the roads than five one-ton trucks. A re- 
cent survey of all the bridges in this, State 
by the Highway Department revealed the 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


GATHERING 


STATISTICS 


OF WOMEN WORKERS 


Problems Encountered in Seeking Information as to In- 
dustrial Conditions Are Reviewed 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of-their 


places in the administrative organization. 


tistical Research. 


The present series deals with Sta- 


By ARCADIA NEAR PHILLIPS 


Statistician, Women’s Bureau, Department of Labor 


E Women’s Bureau of the United 

States Department of Labor has 

built up a trained personnel for con- 
ducting investigations into the working 
conditions and employment opportuni- 
ties of wage-earning women. As it has 
been necessary to obtain most of the 
information for its publications directly 
in the field, the Bureau agents must be 
trained and expert in interviewing both 
employer and employe. The agents must 
know how to approach officials in a way 
to create interest in their purpose so 
that personnel policies may be freely 
discussed and permission be granted for 
the inspection of plants, the copying of 
pay rolls, and the distribution of sched- 
ules to employes on duty. Quite fre- 
quently home visits to some of the em- 
ployes are considered desirable, and the 
expert approach in these interviews is 
perhaps even more necessary in order 
to secure confidence and cooperation. 


> + 

Plant inspection to determine work- 
ing conditions requires a highly trained 
and competent observer. Most of this 
information is qualitative, and it is nec- 
essary that all investigators be as con- 
sistent as possible in recording such 
qualities as cleanliness, comfort of seat- 
ing, and adequacy and effectiveness of 
lighting and ventilation. : 

As a rule, pay rolls contain purely 
quantitative information. Ability to read 
pay-roll records and speed and accuracy 
in transcribing them are essential. As 
all pay-roll information must be copied 
in the office of the plant, it is important 
that the Bureau agents intrude for as 
short a time as possible. 

Methods of bookkeeping vary from 
firm to firm, and as the pay roll fre- 
quently includes both time and piece 
workers it is necessary to obtain for each 
worker time. worked and rate of pay as 
well as total earnings. When informa- 
tion on current wages is sought, usually 
the pay-roll data on the earnings of all 
women for the most recent full-time pay 
period are secured. In addition, for 
many studies the earnings and time 
worked for each pay period in a year 
are copied for a representative mumber 
of workers. These annual records gen- 
erally are kept by the firm for income- 
tax purposes, and they are especially in- 
teresting in studying seasonal variations 
within the industry. The Bureau agents 
select records only of those women who 
have been actually employed for at least 
44 weeks of the 52 for which records are 
available. 

+ + 

Personal information for the employes 
is obtained by distributing small cards 
to those at work on a day convenient to 
the management, or by leaving these 
cards for distribution and forwarding. 
As this may cause an interruption of 
factory routine, the Bureau has endeav- 
ored to make the personal questionnaire 
brief and celf-explanatory. 

Home visits are even more exacting 
than plant inspection or pay-roll inter- 
pretation. The time spent by agents in 
ringing door bells and in trying to lo- 
cate individuals in spite of careful rout- 
ing to prevent wasted effort contributes 


greatly to the expense of information 
obtained in this way, and also limits the 
number of personal interviews. How- 
ever, the data obtained during these 
visits are invaluable, particularly in 
studies concerned with family responsi- 
bilities, reasons for lost time and unem- 
ployment, and means of support while 
out of work. The agent must be very 
tactful and at the same time persistent 
in order to secure accurate information 
that will, for example, distinguish be- 
tween time lost for personal reasons and 
that lost for industrial reasons. Usually, 
employment history is not sought for 
more than the five years immediately 
preceding the survey as reasons for los- 
ing jobs, duration of unemployment, 
earnings, and other important data are 
not easily recalled with exactness even 
for this length of time and the average 
industrial worker does not keep a writ- 
ten record of such things. 

After the statistical data are gathered 
in the field, the problems of tabulation 
and presentation arise. The material is 
turned over to the Bureau’s trained staff 
of statistical clerks, and under the direc- 
tion of expert supervisors these examine 
the schedules and edit and classify such 
information as size of firm, proportion 
of women employes, occupations, meth- 
ods and rates of pay, daily and weekly 
hours, and the actual time that em- 
ployes have been at work during the 
week or the year in question. Personal 
data obtained during home visits and on 
the questionnaire distributed among the 
employes must be compared and trans- 
ferred to the individual pay-roll cards, 
so that rate of pay, earnings, and occu- 
pation may be studied in relation to age, 
experience in the trade, time employed 
by the present firm, nativity and race, 
and martial status. : 


+ + 
AvT™ the data have been carefully 
examined and edited, tabulation is 
begun. In studies where only a few 
thousand schedules are obtained, the 
tabulation is made by hand count, but 
when there are tens of thousands of 
schedules the information is coded and 
punched on cards, which later are sorted 
and ceunted by an electric tabulating 
machine. As this machine sorts and 
counts the cards at a rate of several 
hundred per minute, the time spent in 
coding and punching is soon compen- 
sated by the accuracy and rapidity of 
tabulating a large number of schedules 
in this way. 

Special responsibility lies with the sta- 
tistical supervisors, not only for accu- 
racy in editing, punching, and tabulat- 
ing, but for correctness and clarity in 
tabular presentation. 

Heretofore, statistical computations 
and analyses in Bureau publications 
have been confined for the most part to 
simple, descriptive methods. Now that 
a full decade of collecting and present- 
ing statistics has definitely established 
the Women’s Bureau as a reliable agency 
for the gathering of facts and a con- 
servative and unbiased agency in their 
interpretation, plans are being made for 
more elaborate and exhaustive analysis 
and interpretation, in addition to the 


simpler methods. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Statistical Research,” to appear in the 
issue of May 14, A. W. Hall, Director, Bureau of Engraving and Printing, De- 
partment of the Treasury, will discuss statistical data concerning the activities 


of the Bureau. 


Enforcement of State Bedding Law 


Quality of Filling Tested in Maryland 
By ROBERT H. RILEY, M. D. 


Director, Department of Health, State of Maryland. 


ELICATE tests that have been worked 

out recently at the State Department of 

Health by the Bureau of Chemistry and 
the Division in charge of the administration 
of the bedding law, enable the inspectors to 
distinguish between new cotton and old cot- 
ton that for some reason or other masquer- 
ades as new cotton when used in filling bed- 
ding or in upholstering furniture. 


Just as the food and drug laws require that 
an accurate statement of the contents be 
listed on the container of food or drug prod- 
ucts, so the bedding law requires that an 
accurate statement of the materials used in 
filling bedding or in upholstering furniture, 
appear on the label which must be attached 
to each article. For instance, articles with 
cotton must be labeled “all new cotton,” or 
“all second-hand cotton,” or “partly second- 
hand cotton.” 

An inspector who has any reason for sus- 
pecting that things are not what they seem 
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necessity of reducing the load limits on a 
large number and indicated increasing dan- 
ger of the older bridges when required to 
carry tremendous loads. 

The State is replacing these bridges as 
rapidly as possible. Until this work is com- 
pleted, it is the unpleasant duty of the Di- 
vision of Motor Vehicles to enforce the load 
limits fixed by the Highway Department. 

One transportation agency has the same 
economic right to traffic as has another. 
The decision as to what service is to be ren- 
dered will always be made by the public, but 
the public demands that all agencies of 
transportation be properly taxed and regu- 
lated. I am of the opinion that the most 
effective method of regulation is taxation, 
but I do not believe that regulation means 
strangulation, or taxation means confiscation. 


can take a bit of filling from the suspected 
pillow, mattress, comfort, or article of furni- 
ture, subject it to the proper test and in a 
very short time can say to the manufacturer 
or dealer, “Your articles does” or “does not 
comply with the requirements of the Mary- 
land Bedding Law.” If the testing is car- 
ried a little further, the proportions of new 
and old material can be estimated and the 
inspector can say to the dealer, “Your label 
calls for all new cotton and your sample con- 
tains 40 per cent’’—or whatever it may be— 
“of old cotton.” Any article that fails to 
measure up to the requirements of the Mary- 
land law has to be withdrawn from sale. 

The law which gives the State Department 
of Health supervision over articles of bed- 
ding manufactured or offered for sale in the 
State was introduced at the request of the 
manufacturers and was passed at the session 
of the Legislature in 1924. Certain changes 
were made at the session of 1927 and amend- 
ments adopted at the recent session of the 
Legislature bring upholstered furniture as 
well as bedding under the provisions of the 
law. 

In addition to requiring that each article 
carry a tag containing an accurate statement 
of the materials used as filling, the law speci- 
fies that feathers and down, new or old, and 
that all second-hand material of any sort, 
must be properly sterilized and disinfected 
before use. Articles that are misbranded or 
mislabeled are not permitted to be placed on 
sale. 

In connection with the administration of 
the law, inspections are made of factories, 
warehouses and of retail and second-hand 
stores. The number of inspections made in 
1930 reached a total of 2,533—an average of 
about six inspections, during the year, of 
each place engaged in making, renovating, 
Sterilizing or seYling articles of bedding. 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS 
President of the United States 1825-1629: 
“To preserve, to inform and to perpetuate the sources 
which contribute to the public weal is the purpose 
for which government was instituted.” 
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Promotion of Public Interest 
as Lawyer’s Obligation 


Legal Advisors Should Discourage Evasion 
of Jury Service and Also Inculcate Respect 
for Authority, Says Ohio State Jurist 


By ROBERT H. DAY 
Judge of the Supreme Court, State of Ohio 


O PROFESSION or calling affords such 

wide opportunities for service to his fel- 

lowmen as does the lawyer’s profession. 
Its points of contact are innumerable. 


Taking up especially the relation of the 
public to the courts, perhaps jury service is 
the most common one in which the public is 
called upon to take a part. In truth, there 
is no public duty of more importance which 
comes to a man than service upon a jury; 
and yet there is no public service that men 
are more inclined to shirk and to avoid than 
sitting upon a jury; and the better qualified 
aman is for that service, the more reluctant 
he seems to grant time and make sacrifice of 
purely personal pleasures, as well as busi- 
ness, in that behalf. Every possible excuse 
is tendered for relief from such duty, and 
yet it is that very class who seek exemption 
that by training and public necessity should 
be the very ones to respond to the call of 
duty. 

I have often noticed that the lawyer is 
frequently called upon for assistance in se- 
curing excuse from jury service, or in evasion 
in some form thereof. If we are to have the 
jury trial—and I think we shall never see 
the day, under our system, when this species 
of trial will be abandoned—we should guard 
and use it as a treasured privilege and duty. 


The recent change in jury service has been 
the innovation of admission to the jury box 
of women jurors. This privilege was ac- 
corded to women coincident with their ob- 
taining the ballot. It was but an act of com- 
mon justice to grant to women an equal 
privilege in the exercise of franchise with 
men and, therefore, an equal sharing of the 
obligations incident thereto. 


+ + 


I believe that women jurors have improved 
the atmosphere of the courts. There is less 
coarse comment and a new decency of lan- 
guage and bearing in and about judicial pro- 
cedure, which is a movement for the better. 
Corridors and court rooms have taken on a 
new aspect. Groups of women have brought 
an air of respect and honor from their fellow 
jurors, and it gives to them also a new out- 
look upon life, a view into business compli- 
cations of the commercial world. Two weeks 
of jury service is an education, both for the 
average man and woman, and this experi- 
ence makes a broader-minded and better 
citizen. 

The woman brings to the jury box a new 
point of view, and the consensus of the 12, 
in my judgment, is more just and more 
nearly the right than existed heretofore. She 
is a welcome addition to the jury and brings 
with her a natural respect of law and de- 
cency and good order, as well as her nat- 
ural sense of justice. 

Another opportunity for the lawyer to ren- 
der the highest service to his community and 
to his fellow citizens is to lend his influence, 
both as a lawyer and as a_public-spirited 
citizen, to the study of the crime problem 
that has grown so tremendously in the last 
few years in this country. 

The late Chief Justice Taft in a public ad- 
dress some time ago said that the adminis- 
tration of our criminal law was a disgrace to 
our civilization. President Hoover, in his in- 
augural address, made the subject one of the 
chief points. 

Recently, in New York at the American 
Associated Press dinner, his entire theme was 
taken up with the subject of law enforce- 
ment. He said, in part: 

“What we are facing today is something 
far larger and far more fundamental—the 


possibility that respect for law as law is fad- 
ing from the sensibilities of our people. 

“More than 9,000 human beings are law- 
lessly killed in the United States each year. 
Little more than one-half as many arrests 
follow. Less than one-sixth of these slayers 
are convicted, and but a scandalously small 
percentage are adequately punished. Twenty 
times as many people in proportion to popu- 
lation are lawlessly killed in the United 
States as in Great Britain. In many of our 
great cities murder can apparently be com- 
mitted with impunity. At least 50 times as 
many robberies in proportion to population 
are committed in the United States as in the 
United Kingdom, and three times as many 
burglaries. 

“No part of the country, rural or urban, is 
immune. Life and property are relatively 
more unsafe than in any other civilized 
country in the world.” 

> * 

The most grievous burden on our govern- 
ment is crime. The expense of guarding 
against it and punishing it is the source of 
our heaviest taxes. If we can make its pun- 
ishment swift and sure, the load of taxation 
will be greatly lightened and all of us will 
feel the benefit. 

It is toward the inculcating in the minds 
of the people the paramount principle of re- 
spect for law that the legal profession should 
wholeheartedly devote itself. Lawyers should 
give their services freely and earnestly to 
that great cause. 

The acquisition of character is not a mat- 
ter of chance, but of deliberate training. 
Sound moral and ethical ideas in the ab- 
stract do not result in character, unless they 
have been put into play in the conduct of 
life and proper habits thereby established. 

Character is the only sure foundation for 
a lawyer’s professional success, since char- 
acter is the only sure foundation for a 
client’s confidence. No man will entrust to 
another the defense of his property, liberties, 
and even life itself, unless he has in that 
other the most perfect confidence as regards 
his character. 

A lawyer not distinguished for moral ex- 
cellence is like a ship without chart, com- 
pass or rudder, drifting here and there with- 
out guidance; and high success for him in 
his profession is utterly impossible. The 
nature of his calling is one of trust to his 
clients and to his community, and without 
that moral excellence which is character, he 
can serve neither the social body by for- 
warding the administration of justice nor 
the clients who entrust to him their most 
important and dearest concerns. It is not 
natural advantages that make a people great; 
it is character. 

Character, the most scrupulous integrity, 
is the first requisite for a lawyer; truth to 
his client, truth to the court, truth to his 
adversary. If in his desire to get on he for- 
gets to be honest, he is lost—no matter how 
much money he may make, nor how much 
material prosperity may attend him. 

+ a 

It is the discharge of these duties by the 
lawyer that will have its influence upon the 
community for weal or for woe, just in pro- 
portion as lawyers measure up to those 
duties. If the courts are permitted to func- 
tion so that justice may be meted out to all 
men, and their decrees held in respect and 
life and property held sacred, such a con- 
summation can only be secured by every 
lawyer doing the full measure of his duty, 
with the single end in view of discharging 
that duty with the full confidence of achiev- 
ing the right as he sees it. 


Forest Policy for Oregon 
Plan to Develop Timber Resources Outlined 
By JULIUS MEIER 


Governor, State of Oregon 


REGON, more than any other State, is 

dependent upon its forests for its eco- 

nomic development and future prosper- 
ity. Slightly over 60 per cent of the indus- 
trial pay roll of Oregon is derived from for- 
est industries. In the past every big timber 
State in the Union, originally rich in forest 
resources, has permitted its timber stands to 
become cut out without providing for new 
crops through a lack of foresight and re- 
medial action. The forest industries then of 
necessity moved to other States where virgin 
stands were still available, leaving bankrupt 
counties behind where the forests had been 
the principal source of revenue. Most of 
these States are now attempting, at heavy 
expense, to grow new timber crops and re- 
store their forest industries. 


It is generally recognized that the State 
of Oregon can, by constructive development 
of the State forest land policy, maintain in- 
definitely, instead of for 30 or 40 years, the 
present scale of forest production with all 
the correlated industries and pay rolls. 


Of nearly 11,000,000 acres of private forest 
lands, the State records show that about 
2,250,000 acres have been logged and about 
1,000,000 acres, chiefly logged and burned 
lands, are tax delinquent. It is estimated 
that about 25 per cent of these logged lands 
are how covered with young trees numerous 
enough to produce a full crop of timber. On 
the remainder, young timber growth is either 
too scattered to fully utilize the growing ca- 
pacity of the soil, or does not exist at all on 
account of damage caused by repeaied fires 
and lack of any trees to scatter seeds over 
the Iand. 


The problem confronting the State For- 
estry, Board, therefore, is to keep logged-off 
and hurned-off lands productive, as well as 
to prevent losses of marketable timber by 
fire. The reforestation law is a progressive 
step forward in this connection. The State 
records show that about 280,000 acres of 
logged-off land have been classified under 
this law and will now pay an annual tax to 
the counties of 5 cents per acre and will 
later, when the timber is cut, pay a yield tax 
of 12% per cent. A continued wise applica- 
tion of this law should result in private con- 


trol of logged-off lands and encourage an 
interest in growing future timber crops on 
them. 


During the last Legislature additional 
progress was made in that it is now possible 
for the State to acquire county tax revested 
lands and to protect them from fire. Little 
State money is now available to pay the 5 
cents per acre fee on these lands to the coun- 
ties. However, a beginning has been made 
in that the principle has been laid down for 
the State to assume jurisdiction and admin- 
ister these lands which have been abandoned 
by everybody. 


Another law during the last Legislature 
gives the Governor authority to close areas 
to human entrance during critical periods of 
high fire danger. This is a progressive step 
in fire protection, a step toward the preven- 
tion of large, disastrous fires. 


In view of the present situation of the in- 
creasing State deficit, a policy of retrench- 
ment is mandatory. I have asked the State 
Forester to outline such a program. Possi- 
bilities for consideration along this line are: 
(1) Paying new men a lower wage; (2) 
adopting the policy agreed upon by Federal 
and private bgencies of paying fire fighters 
30 cents instead of 35 cents an hour, as in 
the past; (3) the lowering of the auto mile- 
age rate by the Legislature to 6 cents per 
mile will effect a saving; (4) the possibility 
also exists of making a complete study of 
wage schedules, comparing them with wages 
for comparable services in private employ- 
ment, and making any readjustment neces- 
sary. 


In addition to savings, consideration of 
betterment of the State forest service and of 
the fire protection work of the 16 or 17 local 
fire associations in the State is definitely in 
order. 


One possibility on Which the State Forester 
is now working is that of selecting experi- 
enced fire fighters already on the State or 
association pay rolls, giving them special 
training and making them available for im- 
mediate transfer to critical points, to the end 
that small fires may be put out quickly and 
that any larger fires may be more efficiently 
extinguished. : 





